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Rates. 
BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


The demolition of Blackfriars Bridge promises 
to be as fertile of controversy as the original pro- 
posal to erect it, just a century ago. The utility 
of the thing was universally recognised ; but then, 
as now, the Civic authorities could not agree 
amongst themselves as to the best mode of proce- 
dure. Seven years (1753-1760) were consumed 
in obtaining an Act of Parliament to carry for- 
ward the work, and in discussing the comparative 
merits of elliptical and semi-circular arches. 
Much scientific learning, highly seasoned with po- 
litical spite, was expended on the occasion. In 
fact, the battle of the arches, in the last century, 
was infinitely more fierce and protracted than that 
of the gauges in our time. The combatants on 
either side rallied to the cries of “ beauty” and 
“solidity.” Mr. Robert Mylne, an unknown 
Scotch engineer, who had recently returned from 
Rome, and established himself in this metropolis, 
suggested the elliptical, and Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
the most celebrated mathematician of his day, the 
semi-circular arch. The palm of victory was ul- 
timately awarded to the Scotchman. His success 
was owing, in a great measure, to the untiring 
exertions of his friend Mr. John Paterson, City 
Solicitor and C. C., the original projector of the 


bridge.* The last-mentioned gentleman, being 
the head of the Anti-Wilkite party in the city, 
unwittingly occasioned the introduction of polities 
into the strife, which was rendered keener by the 
fact, that vis protégé belonged to the same country 
as Lord Bute, then the first minister of the crown. 
Amidst torrents of abuse and ridicule, the quasi- 
fortunate engineer prosecuted his labours. The 
first stone of the bridge was laid 31st Oct. 1760. 
It was opened for general traflic on the 18th Nov. 
1769. Just before the completion of the work, 
Churchill took occasion, in the poem which he 
founded on the story of the famous ghost of 
Cock Lane, to condense, in a few withering lines, 
the popular feeling as well against Paterson as 
Mylne : — 
“What of that Bridge, which, void of sense, 

But well supplied with impudence, 

Englishmen, knowing not the Guild, 

Thought they might have a claim to build, 

Till Paterson, as white as milk, 

As smooth as oil, as soft as silk, 

In solemn manner had decreed, 

That on the other side the Tweed, 

Art, born and bred, and fully grown, 

Was with one Mylne, a man unknown; 

But grace, preferment, and renown 

Deserving, just arrived in town: 

One Mylne, an artist perfect quite, 

Both in bis own and country’s right, 

As fit to make a bridge as he, 

With glorious Patavinity, 

To build inscriptions, worthy found 

To lie for ever under ground.”—The Ghost, B, iv. 


The concluding lines contain “the unkindest 
cut” of all. They refer to the extraordinary 
Latin inscription to the honour of the first William 
Pitt (vide “N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 89), engraved on 
the foundation-stone of the bridge, which was 
originally named after him. In demolishing that 
structure, it is to be hoped that special care will 
be taken of the stone in question, and that it may 
be preserved, with the other interesting relics of 
the city, in the Guildhall. Notwithstanding the 
inscription is expressed “in a tongue unknown 
to our citizens,” as the wits of the time persisted 
in averring, a double interest attaches to it: first, 


* For an interesting account of Mr. P. and of the vari- 
ous offices which he filled in the City and in Parliament, 
see Gent.’s Mag. lix. 1155. He died 3 Dec. 1789, at 
the advanced age of 85. The following characteristic 
anecdote is related of him, a few years before his death: 
He invited to dinner Deputies Jones and Hurford, who 
calculated not only on surviving, but also succeeding him 
as clerks respectively to the Commissioners of Land-tax 
and Window-duties. When they were seated at table, 
and the viands placed before them, he apologised for not 
taking his seat till his mother appeared to do the honours, 
&c. “A mother living at your age, Mr. Paterson!” 
simultaneously exclaimed both his guests. “ Yes, gen- 
tlemen,” replied their host; “my mother is but one 
hundred and odd, and all my family have been remark- 
ably long-lived.” The city pluralist survived them 
both 
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as a monument to the patriotism of the great | 
minister; and, secondly, as an index to one of the 
most entertaining passages in our civic history. 
The author of it was Paterson, who, by this unlucky 
scholastic effort, exposed himself afresh to the 
stinging shafts of his enemies. He never heard 
the end of his “city Latin.” He was_nick- 
named Bushby Birch, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., and 
M.S.E.A.M.C. (é.e. Member of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce). Pamphlets and broadsides, in prose and 
verse, were showered upon him. Of the few — 
very few of the latter—which have been preserved, 
the following is, probably, an average sample. It 
is entitled : — 

The Antiquarian School ; or the City Latin electrified. 

By Erasmus Hearne, M.A., F.A.S. 
As in presenti.—Lilly’s Gram. 

“Ye good men of London, attend to my song, 

Which some may think right, and others think wrong ; 

Some may think it too long, and others too short, 

"Tis hard to please all, you may take my word for't! 

Derry down, &c, 

“While some chaunt the praises of Sam, the esquire, 

Who, mounted on Minor, appear a Foote higher * ; 

Some of Shandy or Squintum, true sons of the Church, 

I'll sing the adventures of brave Doctor Birch. 
“ Busby Birch, true descendant ef Busby the Great, 

A flogster most famous, historians relate ; 

But his fame when compar’d with our hero ’s but small, 

For this learned antiquarie has floggéd ye all. 


“ But should it be ask’d, on what ground or pretence, 
Or, what gave the Doctor so grievous offence ? 
Why, good Sirs, the City hath scribbl'd a stone 
‘To the honor of Pitt — at the same time their own. 
“ And the Doctor insists, that the City °s disgraced 
Ly this Latin inscription without Jtoman taste ; 
That the Anglicisms in it are greatly absurd, 
For ultimo die, postremo’s the werd. 
* Poor Auspicatissin o will not go down, 
Sut optimo, surely, will please all the Town; 
Like a picture I've seen, that’s not ill exprest, 
Where a ma put for mo, and it stands for the best. 
“ The jam ineunte he needles? will have, 
And thinks it but right all that trouble to save; 
*Twould have been as well said, nay, the Doctors believe, 
That C[hitt}y, the Mayor, was just taking his leave. 


* The Doctor then lashes monosyllable in, 
Applied thus, he deems it a capital sin; 
Then cries, in a rage, ‘Take up little tem, 
You've no business here — look after your bum!’ 
“ His choler abating, he alter’d his strain, 
Oft smoothing bis brow in a jocular vein; 
Then laugh’d he so hearty, his sides both did crack — 
*See! see! how they run, with the Bridge on his back !’ 


* An allusion to Foote’s comedy of The Minor, in which 
he hit off both the manner and persons of several well 
known individuals. He had the assurance to send his 
MS. to the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a request 
that his grace would be pleased to expunge any objec- 
tionable matter in it; which the archbishop, of course, 
returned untouched. The author hoped to advertise his 


play as “corrected and prepared for the press by his | 


Grace, the Lord Archbishop,” &c. 


“ But puzzl’d again, could not make it appear 
Whose voluntas it was (nor, indeed, is it clear) ; 
Still his face wore a smile, till he cast his eye down, 
Spying contagione — O did’nt he frown! 


“ Contagio—contactus—contangere—et— 
Thus work’d himself up in a wonderful pet: 
* Sir Contagion (quoth he) I'll make you to know — 
To know, aye, and taste, Sir, my birch, ere you go!’ 


“ What a group of hard words here together is burl’d, 
Which plain, simple folks are wont to call world — 
O, how could I wish little sue was here, 
ese patrie was meant—then the case would be 
clear, 


“ But, ah! what a pity, disastrous (o tell, 
In the room of P.A.C.C.F.L.Q.L. 
Cives Londinenses are placed in their stead — 
Mere, mere dunces all! and in antiques unread ; 


“ For if they'd known better, instead of a Pitt, 
The name Latinized, they a Fossa had writ; 
Guil: Fosse is Roman — Guil: Fosse’s the thing, 
And pater patria sounds far greater than King. 


“ Now ending my song, in the language of France, 
With famed Edward's motto Honi soit qu’ mal pense — 
A mere trifle this, some few moments to kill — 

Dear Doctor don’t flog me for writing so ill!” 


THE THUMB BIBLE. 
In the first Series of “ N. & Q.” iv. 484, a cor- 


respondent asks for the history of The Thumb ° 


Bible reprinted by Longman & Co. 1849, which 
has not, T think, been responded to; and by way 
of reviving the Query, and stimulating some curi- 
ous ‘* Cutlewan,” I crave a corner for what litile I 
have to communicate upon the subject. Pre- 
suming that the editor of the reprint knew some- 
thing of the bibliography of his book, it is to be 
regretted that he has presented it to us so baldly. 
The title Thumb Bible, not being found in the 
old copies, is probably given to this little book 
for the first time in 1849; and the reprint is from 

“The Third Edition with amendments. London: 
Printed for Tho. James, and are to be sold at the Printing 
Press in Mincing Lane, and most booksellers in Lond. 
and Westminster.” Without date. 


Upon the back of the title is the Jmprimatur, G. 
Lancaster, 6 Oct. 1693, between which dates and 
1700 it must have issued from the press; the 
Duke of Gloster, to whom it is dedicated by J. 
Taylor, having died in the latter year. ‘Two in- 
troductory pieces in verse, Zo the Reader, and 
The Epistle follow, and at the end, as stated 
by your correspondent, are Prayers for Morning 
and Evening, mutilations of Bishop Ken's Hymns. 
So much for the old copy represented by the re- 
print. Now let me introduce to the reader of 
“N. & Q.” my edition of this literary curiosity, 
which as it lies before me, alongside 7'he Gigantick 
History of the Giants (see “ N. & Q.” 24 S. viii. 
450), is a pigmy that will be more strikingly ex- 
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hibited by confining the title to its own limits, 
thus :— 


ee The Gigantick History, 
V E R B U M according to Mr. Ni “ 


ous’ measurement, is 2 

SEMPITER- by 2} in.; my Aberdeen 
NUM. Thumb Bible 12 by 12 

in.; consequently, one 
cttiaktHsce of the tiniest tomes in 
existence; and I flat- 

ABERDENE toy myself the Editio | 


Printed by JoHN , Princeps of the work, in 
. which case this little 
ForBes 1670. oetical summary of the | 
——————-—_ Holy Scriptures is of 
Scottish origin. The title to the N. ‘Testament, 
Salvator Mundi, imprint repeated; both have 
half-titles, The Bible and New Testament; and | 
the whole comprehended within 140 leaves. 
The Bible is dedicated to Queen Katherin, and | 
the Testament “To the High Majestie of King | 
Charles,” which latter I subjoin : — 
“Dread Sovreign, I with pains and care have took, 
From out the greatest book, this little book. 
And with great reverence I have cul’d from thence, 
All things that are of greatest consequence. 
And though the volume and the work be smal, 
Yet it contains the sum of All in All. 
To you I give it, with a heart most fervent, 
And rest your humble subject, and your servant. 
“Jo. TAYLor.” 

There are two other addresses, also in verse, 
To the Reader, and the work concludes with A 
Prayer. 

“Good God almighty, in compassion tender, 

Preserve and keep King Charles, thy faith’s defender. 

Thy glory make his honor still encrease 

In peace, in warrs, and in eternal peace. 

Amen.” 

The reader may guess that there is but little 
scope here for the Bible, Apocrypha, and New 
Testament; the abstract is indeed concise and 
neat: take, for example, a specimen from 1 
Samuel : — 

“Goliah armed leades an hoste from Gath, 
Defies the Lord of Hosts, provokes his wrath. 
Young David comes, and in his hand a sling, 
And with a stone the Gyant down doth ding.” 

How this diminutive volume has piloted itself 
80 safely through the vicissitudes of nearly two 
centuries, is most marvellous; and as I have 
neither seen nor heard of any of the old copies, 
except my own and the one reprinted, I shall be 
glad if any of your correspondents can follow up 
the subject, and bring others to light, or furnish 
information about the author, Jo. Taylor. 

ALEXANDER GARAYNE, 


LEARNED SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following list of the learned Societies of 
the United States, has been compiled from the 
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reports and proceedings of the various Sucieties 
recorded in the pages of The Historical Magazine 
and Notes and Queries concerning the History and 
Biography of America. It is believed that this 
catalogue will be found useful by the readers of 
“N. & Q,” as the information it contains is not 
to be found elsewhere in a collected form. 
Albany Institute - - - New York. 
American Academy of Arts and 

Sciences - - Boston. 
American Antiquarian Soc. - Worcester, Mass, 
American Baptist Historical Soc. Boston. 
American Ethnological Soc. - New York. 
American Genealogical Soc. - New York. 
American Geographical and Sta- 


tistical Soc. - New York. 

American Numismatic Soc. - New York. 
| American Oriental Soc. - - Boston. 

American Statistical Association Boston. 
Chicago Historical Soc. - - Chicago. 
Connecticut Historical Soc. - Hartford. 
Dedham Historical Soc. - - Dedham, Mass, 
Dorchester Antiquarian and His- 

torical Soc. - - . - Dorchester. 


- Boston. 

- Salem, Mass. 

- Norwalk, Ohio. 

- St. Augustine, Florida 


Dadley Association - 
Essex Institute - 
Fire Lands Historical Soc. 
Florida Historical Soc. - 
Georgia Historical Soc. 
Harvard Club. 

Illinois Literary and Historical 


Soc. - - - - - Alton. 
Iowa Historical Soc. - - Towa. 
Litchfield County Historical and 

Antiquarian Soc. - - Litchfield, Con. 


Maine Historical Soc. - - Brunswick. 
Maryland Historical Soc. - - Baltimore, 
Maryland Institute - - - Baltimore. 
Massachusetts Historical Soc. - Boston. 
Michigan Historical Soc. - - Detroit. 
Minnesota Historical Soc. - - St. Pauls. 
Mississippi Historical Soc. - Jackson. 
Moravian Historical Soc. - - Nazareth, Pen. 
New England Historic Genealo- 


gical Soc. - - - Boston. 
New England Methodist Ilis- 

torical Soc. - - Boston. 
New Jersey Historical Soc. Newark. 


Newport. 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Newport Historical Soc. - 
New York Historical Soc. 
Numismatic Soc. - - 
Ohio Tlistorical and Philosophi 
eal Soc. - - 
Old Colony Historical Soc. 
Orleans County Soc. - 
Pennsylvania Historical Soc. 
Pioneer Association - - 
Presbyterian Historical Soc. 
Prince Publication Soc. - 
Rhode Island Historical Soc. 
Seventy-Six, Soc. of - 
South Carolina Historical Soc. 
Staten Island Historical Soc. 
Tennesse Historical Soc. - 
Vermont Historical and Anti- ; 
quarian Soc. - - - - Montpelier, Ver. 
Virginia Historical Soc. - Richmond. 


Cincinnati. 
‘Tauntcn, Mass, 
Derby. 
Philadelphia. 
Cincinnati. 
Philadelphia. 
Boston. 
Providence. 
Philadelphia. 
Charleston. 
Casleton. 
Nashville. 


Wisconsin Historical Soc. - - Madison. 
Wyoming Historical Soc. - - 


Wiikesbarré. 


K. P. D. E. 
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BLADES'S “LIFE OF CAXTON.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I have generally the firmest reliance upon the | 


quotations and references in Mr. Blades’s book 
upon Caxton. If I meet with any variation, 
I feel confident that I must be wrong in my 
notion of the original; but there is one authority 
cited on p. 65, in which, as at present informed, 


there appear to me to be several mistakes, not of 


spelling only, but of words and even lines. It is 
a passage in Stow’s Survey of London, relating to 
the important question, where our earliest printer 
carried on his business? Mr. Blades places in 
his margin this reference: “A Survay of London, 
4to. 1598, p. 476.” I have before me an impres- 
sion by John Wolfe, “ Printer to the honorable 
Citie of London,” dated 1599 ; and I have always 
understood (perhaps incorrectly, for I have never 
had an opportunity of minutely collating them), 
that, with the exception of the date, it was pre- 
cisely the same, and from the same types, as the 
edition of 1598. Now, I find, that the quotation 
by Mr. Blades from the edition of 1598 is mate- 
rially different in my edition of 1599: for in the 
latter the foliowing valuable words, as given by 
Mr. Blades, are entirely wanting : — 

“ William Caxton, cittizen of London mercer brought 
it into England, and was the first that practised it in the 
sayde Abbey.” 

Moreover, besides this grave omission in my 4to, 
1599, and besides variations of orthography, the 
sentence immediately preceding that above given 
runs thus: 

“ And therein Islip Abbot of Westminster, first prac- 
tized, and erected the first Presse of booke Printing that 
ever was in England, about the yeare of Christ 1471.” 


Here, what I have italicised is not contained 
in Mr. Blades’s quotation from the impression 
of 1598; and if the pagination of my volume of 
1599 be right (it is wrong in several places), it 
is 393, and not 476, as in Mr. Blades's margin. 
I dare say I am in error in looking upon the 
Survey of 1599 as, in fact, the same as the Survey 
of 1598: if they are not, the change made in 
1599, with reference to Caxton’s place of business, 
is of interest ; and Stow himself must have caused 
the omission to be made in the interval between 
1598 and 1599. On Mr. Blades’s next page (66) 
I perceive that his edition of 1598 does not con- 
tain the words “Elemosinary or” before “ Al- 
mory,” which are found in my copy of 1599. 

Living in the country, I have no means of col- 
lating these passages in any other editions than 
those of 1599, and 1603 (Mr. Thoms accurately 
reprinted the last in 1842); and in that of 1603, 
the words inserted by Mr. Blades —because, as I 
conclude, found in the impression of 1598 —are 
duly contained. Did Stow erase them in 1599 ? 
And if so, why did they re-appear in 1603? I fear 
that my edition of 1599, on which I have been ac- 
customed to rely, is in fault. J. Payne Conuer. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ RAPPAREE.” 

In a curious pamphlet in my possession, I find 
a derivation for this word which differs from that 
of Lye, approved by Junius and Richardson. The 
pamphlet is entitled : — 

“An Essay ror THE CONVERSION oF THE Irisn; 
Shewing that ’tis their Duty and Interest to become 
Protestants. Ina Letter to Themselves. 

«“ S. Basil, Epist. 80. ‘ Let the Holy Scriptures be Arbi- 
trators between Us : and whosoever hold Opinions consonant 
to the Heavenly Oracles, let the Truth be adjudged on their 
side.’ 

“ Dustin, Printed by Joseph Ray, and are to be soli 
at his Shop in Skinner-Row. 1698. Price Six-Pence.”"— 
Pp. 46, 12mo. 

I must premise that this little tract, while it 
contains much that is but too true, yet, like most 
controversial writings, is thoroughly one-sided 
and uncandid. The passage referring to Rap- 


| parees is worth giving at length : — 


“ Do not you place your Piety in being of a Party, and 
make Unity and Communion with the Pope, the Sum and 
Substance of Christian Religion, and expect your Salva- 
tion from meer Chimerical Notions, such as the 7reasures 
of the Church, the Indulgence of the Pope, the A/solution 
of the Priest, and the Purifications of Purgatory, with 
very little regard to Holiness, without which, no Man shall 
see the Face of Gon? 

“And hence it is, that the two crying Sins of the 
Nation, Theft and Perjury, which are rarely found 
amongst Protestants, are so common among you, that 
the one is become an Epithet, and the other proverbially 
scandalous. The Protestants know, they must make 
Restitution, if possible, or be damned; and therefore 
few of that Communion but notorious profligate Repro- 
bates, will either Forswear or Steal. But you are not 
under this Awe, having too often some Sophistical Pre- 
tence or other to justifie or excuse you; and, at worst, 
fancying that you may be absolved at an easie rate, 
either by Confession and slight Pennance, or, if that 
fails, by a few turns in Purgatory. 

“.... But the Priest will say, He does warn you of 
these Vices, and preach Restitution; but Experience has 
convinced us, that whatever he says on the subject is 
very cold and ineffectual, and that he does countenance 
the contrary practice; since all is discovered to him in 
Confession, and yet no Restitution is made but to special 
Friends, or such whom the Priest is afraid of: And since, 
without Restitution, he gives Absolution, and administers 
the Sacrament not only to Petty Thieves, but to Pro- 
claimed Tories and Rapparees, who were to Rob and 
Murther again the next day. 

“ For God's sake, Gentlemen, do not suffer yourselves 
to be thus imposed upon: Pray look back a little, and 
enquire, Was it not the Priests that were the Original ot 
Raprarees? Did not they enjoyn every one upon pain 
of Excommunication to bring a Rapary, or Half Pike, in 
his hand to Mass? Did not they head the Rabble, and, 
in many places at noon-day with Bag-Pipes and other 
circumstances of Jollity and Insolence, plunder their 
Protestant Neighbours? ” — Pp. 8—9. 


The Essay is addressed “ To my Country-Men, 
the Roman Catholicks of Ireland”; and the au- 
thor, to make them swallow his medicine, accom- 
panied as it is with a wholesale abuse of their 
religion, pays them, as a’ people, the following 
compliments — 


S. XII. Ava. 17. 
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* And surely those of the Protestant Religion will co- 
operate all they can to this Conversion, by Exhortation 
and Example, by Good Offices, and Good Advice. And 
certainly the Irn1su are worthy of their care, and are en- 
dued with much Excellent Qualities as will deserve and 
recompense all the pains that shall be taken in that pious 
work. For it cannot be denied but that the Irish abound 
in the Perfections of Body and Mind. If you survey 
their Persons, you will find their Complexions good, 
their Constitutions healthy, their Limbs nimble and ac- 
tive, their stature tall, and their Bodies strong and | 
comely: And if you search their Minds, you will find | 
them Religious, Constant, Patient, and Faithful; very | 
Docible, and desirous of Instruction; naturally inclined 
to Manners and Complement, Generous beyond example, 
and profusely Hospitable, even to a fault. And in short, 
if it were not for the bad Principles of their Religion, 
they would be very good Neighbours, good Subjects, and 

Men. 

«Tis true, that the best Edge is soonest turned, and the 
sweetest Wine makes the sourest Vinegar; and the best 
things when corrupted, degenerate into the other ex- 
tram: And "tis as true, that these Vertues of the Irish, 
for want of Instruction and Cultivation, are become In- 
tollerable Vices: Thus their Religion is dwindled into 
Superstition and Bigotry, their Constancy turned to 
Obstinacy, their Latience to Stupidity, and even their 
Fidelity is become the Cause of the Perfidiousness and 
Ingratitude they are accused of. 

“ And it is to set them right in these important mat- | 
ters, that is the Charitable Design of these Papers; which, | 
if they take effect, will restore the Splendor of their | 
Vertues, bring them from Darkness to Light, and from 
Ignorance and Misery, to Happiness and Understanding.” 
— Pp. 41—42. 

Has this remarkable Essay been noticed any- 
where? And is it known who wrote it ? 

Errionnacu. 


Hlinor Hotes. 


AmerIcan OFFICERS BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
—The American Historical Magazine and Notes 
and Queries, April, 1857, contains a list of many 
of the officers who served in America in the war 
with France, prior to the breaking out of the war 
of Independence. Such a list of colonial officers 
is, I believe, not elsewhere to be met with. 

K. P. D. E. 

FoREMAN, SLANG use or. —A funeral having 
occurred in the parish in the absence of the 
incumbent, his servant rode off to request a 
neighbouring curate to perform the service, and 
alighting at the entrance, inquired if “the fore- 
man was at home, as he wished to speak to him.” 
Tam unacquainted with the use of this term in 
its ecclesiastical sense; but though to me novel, 
it struck me as being a singularly expressive de- 
signation, I should be glad to know if this syno- 
nyme is a popular vulgarism of recent coinage, or 
confined to the clods of Essex. My brethren who 
belong to this “ order” will take no offence at the 
application to them of a title which denotes their 
residence as well as their responsibility, and the 
eminent value of their services. F. Paittort. 
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Pataver. — This word, parole and parable, all 
seem to have as their common origin wapafod%. 
From the Mid. Lat. parabola=verbum, sermo, 
came first paraola, and then the Ital. parola and 
the Fr. parole. The corresponding Span. palabra, 
and Port. palavra (whence palaver), seem to have 
been derived from a transposed form of parabola, 
viz. palabora, in which the r and the é changed 


| places. From palabora to palabra and palavra the 


transition was easy. 

M. du Chaillu uses the word palaver very fre- 
quently, and it would seem that it (or at any rate 
the same word under another form) is also com- 
monly used among the natives of the part ot 
Africa explored by this gentleman. If this is so, 
they borrowed the term, I presume, from the 
Portuguese, who were the first to discover and 
explore this part of Africa. When did we first 
use the word? and did we import it from our 
West-African colonies ? 

But how did xapaBoa4, which originally meant 
a comparison, an illustration, and afterwards a 
parable, come (in its derivative, parabola) to 
mean a word? It is not easy to give a satisfac- 
tory answer; but we may compare Adyos, a word, 
and also an apologue or fable." “Exos, too, means 
a word, and also a saying, a proverb. ‘Pijua, again, 
sometimes means a sentence. Compare also verbum, 
the Fr. mot and parole, which sometimes mean a 
notable saying. The part for the whole, and the 
whole for the part. F, Cuance. 


Socrates. —In turning over the admirable 
notice of Socrates in the Travels of Anacharsis, 
ch. Ixvii., I was much struck with two or three 
passages, which appeared to me worth extraction 
from a work at present not much read. 

One of his scholars named Zschines, after having 
heard him discourse, exclaimed “ Socrates! I am 
poor, but I give myself to you without reserve.” 
* You know not,” answered Socrates, “what a 
noble present you have made me.” 

Attacking the cvugépoy, “ the expedient,” so 
much patronised by many of his countrymen, and, 
indeed, in all ages, Socrates exclaimed, “ De- 
tested be the memory of him who first dared to 
make a distinction between what is just and what 
is useful.” 


On being attacked with the public ridicule of 


Aristophanes, “It is my duty,” said he, “ to cor- 
rect my faults, if the sarcasms of these writers 
be well-founded, and to despise them if they are 
not.” 

One of his friends entreated him to prepare his 
defence against the charges which finally eflected 


* Liddell and Scott tell us that Adoyos, in Aristotle’s 
time, answered to the trapaSody of Scripture. Parole in 
French resembles Aéyos, in meaning a spoken word, in op- 
position to mot (éros, pjua), a mere, dead word, the name 
for a thing. 
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his death: “That,” replied Socrates, “has been | 


my employment from the hour of my birth. Let 

my whole life undergo an examination, and that 

shall be my defence.” Francis Trencu. 
Islip, near Oxford. 


Napoteon at the following, which 


Ihave in a French MS. of the period, is not in | 


print, it should, I think, be preserved. It is at 


once clever, pointed, and severe : — 
“ Echo de Napoléon dans U Isle d’ Elbe. 


“Je suis seul en ces lieux et personne m’écoute. — 

E’coute! 

Morbleu! qu’entends-je? quel étre est avee moi? — 
Moi! 

Ah! J’entends. 
Demande! 

Dis moi si toujours l’onde résistera?—Résistera! 

Si Vienne et Petersburgh m’ont quitté pour toujours? 
—Toujours! 

Apres tant de hauts faits & quoi dois-je pretendre?— 
Rendre! 

= ce que j’ai acquis par des combats inouis?—. 

ai! 

Et que deviendra mon peuple malheureux ?—Heureux! 

Que deviendrai-je, moi? moi-méme qui me croit im- 
mortel ?—Mortel! 

Cependant |’Univers a célébré mon nom ?—Non! 

Mais lui seul a partout imprimé la terreur?—Erreur! 

Cruél Eché — laisse moi! Je m’enrage et je meurs! — 
Meurs!” 


C’est l’Echo qui redit ma demande,— 


Jas. Jno. Scorrt. 


Queen Porrrarr. — Walter de 
Stapeldon, Bishop of Exeter, was employed by 
Edward II. to obtain a correct report of the 
personal appearance and character of the young 
daughter of the Count of Hainault, with a view 
to a matrimonial alliance with Edward the heir 
apparent. The following is taken from the 
Bishop’s register (fol. 142), and is copied into 
Oliver's Bishops of Exeter, p. 89. <A painter 
might almost produce therefrom a tolerable like- 
ness of the young lady without any further aid : 


“Anno Domini mccc™® decimo nono, et consecrationis 
Domini Walteri Exoniensis Episcopi anno undecimo. 

“ Inspeccio et descriptio filie Comitis Hanonie que voca- 
tur Philippa, et fuit Regina Anglie nupta Edwardo Tertio 
post Conquestum. 

“La damoisele que nous veymes si ad les chevaux assez 
beaus entre bloy et brun; la teste nette; le front long et 
lee, et se boute auques avant; le visage contre les deus 
oils plus estreit, et le visage contreval plus grelle et plus 
esclendre uncore que nest le front; les oils bruns, et 
auq’es noirs, et auq’es profond; le nees assez uni et owel 
sauve que a la poynte si est grossett et auq’es platt, mes 
nient camus; les narilles auq’es larges; la bouche lar- 
gette; les leveres et nomiement celle desouz grossett; les 

entz que sunt chaynz et recrus assez blanks; et les 
autres ne sunt pas si blanks; les dentz desouz sunt assis 
unpoi dehors ceux desus, mais ceo ne apert fors que mou 
poi; les orailles et le menton assez beaux; le col, les 
espaules, et tot le corps et membres contreval assez de 
bone taille et les membres bien fourniz sanz mahayn et 
rien ne cloce que hom puisse apercevoir ; et si est brune | 
de qui reyn par tut et molt resemble au pere, et en totes | 
autres choses assez pleisante si come il nous semble. Et 
| 


sera la damoisele del age de JX. anz & la feste de la Na- 
| tivité Seint Johan procheiu avenir si come la mere dit, 
Ne trop grande, ne trop petite quant a tel age, et si est 
de beau port et bien aprise come a son estat, et bien proise 
et bien ame de pere et de mere et de tote la meignee, si 
avant come nous le poyons ver enquere et savoir.” 


Joun WILLIAMs, 


Arno’s Court. 


Winpuam Famiry. — Last year there were 
several Notes contributed on the subject of the 
Felbrigg Brass, one of them by myself. I now 
send a copy of the inscription on the brass of a 
member of the Windham family, which is in the 
same church as the Felbrigg Brass ; and is further 
interesting, as showing the connection between 
the Somersetshire and Norfolk Windhams : — 

“Here lieth the body of Thomas Windham, Esq, 
(third sone of St Edmond Windham, Knight, deceased), 
who lived a single life, & died the 20 day of December, in 
| y® yeare of Our Lord 1599, & of his age the : to whose 
| worthy memorie St John Windham of Orchard, in ye 
| County of Som’set, Knight, being his Cosin & Heire, 
hath sett this marble. 

“ Livest thou, Thomas? Yeas: Where? W God oa 


igh. 

Art ie not dead? Yeas. And here I lye. 

J, that with men on earth did live to die, 

Died for to live with God eternallie.” 

On the brass, Mr. Windham is represented in 
armour, but with the head uncovered. There are 
several other very interesting brasses in Felbrigg 
church, all more or less damaged by neglect, or 
something worse ; and if something be not speedily 
done for their preservation, I fear before many 
years they will exist only in 

IN, 


ueries. 


Anmats anp B. V. M.—Can any zoologist 
furnish a list (in the different languages of the 
world) of the animals named in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary ? W. J.B. 


Joun of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
B.A. 1584, M.A. 1588, was a minister of the 
Word, and had the care of the public school at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire. He mar- 
| ried a sister of Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Nor- 
| wich, and is author of Ludus Literarius (1612) 
and other works. 

His son of the same name, born in Leicester- 
shire 1600, was of Emmanuel College, B.A. 1619, 
M.A. 1623. He was in 1662 ejected from Great 
Yarmouth, and died 22 January, 1664-5. He 
also was an author. 

In the Bodleian Catalogue the works of father 
and son appear under the same article. 

Watt has two John Brinsleys, the first being 
the Nonconformist divine, born 1600, to whom he 
absurdly attributes works published 1612, 1614, 
1615, and 1617. The second he calls son of the 


[284 8. XII. Ave. 17. 1, 
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former. “Cato” is by Watt transformed into 
“ Orto,” and for “Sententie Pueriles” we have 
Mitentia Pueriles.” 

Any information about John Brinsley, the 
schoolmaster of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, will be ac- 
ceptable, and we are especially desirous of ascer- 
taining when he died. 

C. & Tompson Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 
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mentioned in the inscription, are unable to give 
any information on the subject. Sir Paulett St. 


| John was member for the county of Hants in 


Bristor. Dramas. — Can any of your readers 


who may know something of the literary history 
of Bristol, give any information regarding the 


authorship of two Bristol dramas having the | 


following titles? I. The Siege of Mansoul, a 
Drama. By a Lady. The diction of which con- 
sists altogether in an accommodation of words, 


from Shakspeare and other Poets. Printed by W. | 


Bulgin, Bristol, 8vo, 1801. This play seems io 
have been published after the author’s death. 


The editor’s preface mentions that the drama had , 


been seen and approved by the Rev. Henry 
Sulger, who appears also to have been dead, at 
the date of publication. II. Zundy, an Opera. 
The music for this piece was composed by Mr. 
Cornelius Bryan, Organist, St. Mary, Redcliff, 
who was accidentally killed at the time the opera 
was in rehearsal at the Bristol theatre, 18 March, 
1840. Who was author of the libretto of Lundy ? 
Is any information regarding the authorship to 
be obtained from the Collections relating to 
the Bristol Stage, which were left to the City 
Library, Bristol, by Mr. Richard Smith, surgeon, 
Bristol, who died in January, 1843 ? R.I 


Mr. Dyke or AND St. ALBANS.— 
Mr. Dyke first preacher at Coggeshall and after- 
wards at S. Alban’s, was a noted Puritan, and 
was, in or about 1589, deprived by Bishop Aylmer 
for nonconformity. He was the father of Danicl 
and Jeremy Dyke, both famous divines. Neal 


1734, was created a baronet in 1772, and died in 
1780. 


Inscription on the Farley Horse Monument, near Win- 
chester. 
“Underneath this Building, 
Lies buried a Horse, 
The property of 
Paulett St John, Bart., 
Who in a Fox Chase 
Leaped into a Chalk Pitt 
Twenty-five feet deep, 
With the owner on his Back 
Without hurting either 
The Horse or his Rider. 
The same year he won the 
Hunter’s Plate on Worthy Down, 
Rode by his owner, 
And was enter’d by the name of 
Beware Chalk Pitt.” 
H. 


Frenne anp Warp Faminics.— Some mem- 


| bers of a Norfolk family called Fenne emigrated 


to Virginia in “the old colonial time.” They or 
their descendants were royalists, and lost much 
of their property during the war of independence. 
‘Three sisters returned from America; two died 
unmarried at Yarmouth ; the third, Ann (?), mar- 
ried Robert (?) Ward. ‘The Wards also were a 
Norfolk family who had settled in Virginia, but 
came back during the war. Whether the above- 
mentioned marriage was contracted in England or 
America is not at present known: its issue was 
two children — Robert, who died s. p., and Anne, 
who marricd Thomas Wetherell, of Southwold in 
Suffolk, and had two children who attained matu- 


| rity, Robert and Anne, both of whom have left 


supposes him to have been identical with Daniel | 


Dyke and Brook, although he alludes to Daniel 
Dyke's father, erroneously attributes to the son 
the incidents in the father’s life. Daniel Dyke 
was B.A, at 8. John’s College Cambridge, 1595- 
6; commenced M.A. at Sidney College 1599; 
became a Fellow of that house, and in 1606 pro- 
ceeded B.D. We are desirous of ascertaining 
the Christian name of the Mr. Dyke, preacher at 


Coggeshall and S. Alban’s, and father of Daniel | 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorenr. | 


and Jeremy Dyke. 
Cambridge. 


Fartey Horst Monument.—Perhaps some of | 


your correspondents can assist in fixing the date 
of the event recorded in the following inscription, 
which is attached to a well-known land-mark in 
the county of Hants, called the Farley Horse 
Monument. Several attempts have been made of 
Jate years to do so, but hitherto without success ; 
and the descendants of the Sir Paulett St. Jobn 


many descendants. 
Information as to any of the above-mentioned 
persons or their families will be of interest to me. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Goisrripus pE Becur, or Domespay Book. 
—One of the principal Barons of the Conqueror 
was Goisfridus de Beche — Godfrey de Beke — 
who held large possessions in Hertfordshire at 
the time of the Norman Survey, and was also 
sheriff of that county. Most strangely, no traces 
of him have been met with anywhere but in 
Domesday Book: so, at least, 1 remember to 
| have seen it, several years ago, asserted and com- 
mented on in some printed book to which I have 
now lost the reference. I fancied it was in one 
of the Reports of the Lords’ Committees touching 
the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm; but I have 
not been able to find it there. Could any of your 
readers furnish me with a reference ? 

I would attempt to account for the disappear- 

ance of Godfrey de Beke’s name from our records 
subsequent to Domesday Book, by supposing him 
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to have taken the cross in the year 1096, and to 
have died during the first Crusade. I should be 
glad if light could be thrown on the subject 
through “ N. & Q.” Cuartes Bexe. 

Bekesburne. 

Joun Hammonp, M.D., sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was physician to 
James I. and Henry Prince of Wales. : 
pendently of his eminence in his profession, he 
deserves remembrance as father of that learned 
theologian, Henry Hammond, D.D. We have 
not met with any mention of Dr. John Ham- 
mond after 1617. We hope through the medium 
of your journal to ascertain the date of his death. 

H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Wiuu1am Hampton, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1572, M.A. 1576, is author of Za- 
chryme Ecclesia, a funeral sermon, on 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 24,25... . 4to. 1601, This is not men- 
tioned by Watt, and our only knowledge of the 
book is derived from Crowe’s Catalogue of Ser- 
mons. Can any of your correspondents furnish 
us with information respecting William Hamp- 
ton? We think it probable that he was a younger 
brother of Christopher Hampton, Archbishop of 
Armagh, who was Fellow of Trinity College, B.A. 
1571, M.A, 1575, B.D. 1582, D.D. 1598. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Honorary Letrers. — Besides the 
recognised K.G.’s, K.C.B.’s, D.D.'s, H.E.L.C.S.'s, 
F.S.A.’s, R.A.’s, &e., which most of us know, or 
may easily get to know, the meaning of, there are 
a vast number of other such affixes which no one 
seems able to explain. Scientitic men especially 
seem to revel in capital letters. Is there any 
limit as to the right of adopting them, or any dic- 
tionary where one may find what they mean? I 
am not aware that any corresponding subscriber to 
“N. & Q.” is as yet a C.S.N.Q., but I suppose we 
shall come to it before long. P. P. 

Countess or Huntincpon —Who was the au- 
thor of the Life and Times of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon ? With reference to the authorship of the 
hymn “Come, thou fount of every blessing,” Mr. 
Daniet Sepewick S. x. 516) speaks of the 
author of Lady Huntingdon’s Life as if he was 
well known to him. The biographical work in 
question is stated to be “by a member of the 
noble houses of Huntingdon and Ferrers.” I also 
belong to the latter family, and although ac- 
quainted with every member of it, have never 
heard the name of the author, though I delieve it 
to be by one of Lady Huntingdon’s ministers, 
who, the genealogical notes of the work prove, 


] 


| 
| 


Inde- | 


Paropies on Gray's “ Errey.”—Who was the 
individual calling himself “ An Oxonian,” who in 
1776 reprinted, with perhaps a score of slight 
verbal alterations (e.g. “ bell” for “ curfew,” 
* jovial” for “festive,” &c.), Duncombe’s excel- 
lent parody (of which the first edition appeared 
in 1753, and the second in 1765), and had the 
presumption, too, to price it at one shilling, 
whereas the original cost but sixpence? It ap. 
pears to have been “printed for the author and 
sold by J. Wheble, 22, Fleet Street.” Detra, 


Prmeaux Queries. — Where can I obtain the 
following information, as Burke ‘in his Baronetage 
does not give it. “ Prideaux, Baronet.” Under this 
head, the second son of the 6th baronet is stated 
to have left three children — John Wilmot, after- 
wards 7th baronet; Edward Bayntree Edmund, 
and Elizabeth. I wish to ascertain if either of 
these married ; if so, to whom? and did they leave 
any issue? What became of the 6th baronet’s 
third son Peter? Did he marry and leave any 
issue ? 

Who were the three wives in the order of mar- 
riage of the 7th baronet, one only being mentioned 
(Priddle)? Of what county, and what are the 
Priddle arms ? 

What are the armorial bearings of the present 
baronet’s first wife, Fitz-Thomas? and as he has 
no surviving children, on whom will the title de- 
scend ? A Devoniay, 


Private Printinc Presses.—Can any of your 
correspondents state where a list of such presses, 
with the works printed at them, can be found? 
I remember seeing, many years ago, some books, 
written by a John Bruce, containing much curi- 
ous research respecting the Protestant clergy of 
France, and their literary and religious history. 
I understand that Mr.. Bruce was a minister 
among a body of seceders in Scotland ; and that 
he kept in his study a press, at which he printed 
his own works, which are consequently very 
scarce. There was a Mr. Davy too, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who printed, about the 
beginning of this century, a System of Divinity, in 
26 vols. 8vo. I once saw, at. Treuttel & Wiirtz’s, 
in London, a copy which was sold, I think for 
5l. 5s. J. My. 


N. A. F. Puavx.—I am anxious to ascertain 
whether there is an English translation of the 
following work. If so, by whom published :— 
L’ Anatomie du Papisme, et la Réforme E'vangélique 
D' Angers ; Lettres Angevines, par N. A. F.Puaux, 
Ministre du Saint E’vangile. Paris, 1846. 

Cuericus (D.) 

“SERVO PER REGNARE.”—Can any reader of 

“N. & Q.” tell me who adopted the motto : “ Servo 


was very imperfectly acquainted with that part | per vegnare”? It is on the portrait of a strong- 


of his subject. E. P. Surrey. 
Lower Eatington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


featured, and obviously strong-minded woman, 
whose identity I am anxious to meme” 
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Famity or Steetx or Cuesnire. — Will any 
of your correspondents be so good as to inform 
me, |. Whether anything is known of the ances- 
tors of Thomas Steele of Weston, the grand- 
father of Lord Chancellor Steele, whose pedigree 
is given in Ormerod’s Cheshire, and recorded in 
the Heralds’ College ? 

2. Whether the origin of this family can be 
traced to a family named Siy/e or Stiell, whose 


arms are the same as, or very similar to, those * 


borne by the Steeles of Chester and their de- 

scendants, viz., argent, a bend counter, componée 

ermine and sable; on a chief azure, three billets 

or? I have not been able to ascertain the crest of 

Style or Stiell. W.E. Sreere, M.D. 
Dublin. 


Tennyson's “ Parxcess.”—Has any one pointed 
out, or has Mr. Tennyson acknowledged the co- 
incidence of the plot of his poem, The Princess, 
with a passage in the concluding chapter of 
Rasselas ? 

“ The Princess thought, that of all sublunary things, 
knowledge was the best. She desired first to learn all 
sciences, and then purposed to found a college of learned 
women, in which she would preside.” — Rasselas, chap. 
xlix. 

Wm. Simpson. 

Aberdeen. 


Tar Year 1588. — Contemporary chroniclers | 


and others state, that the year 1588 was one of 
expectation as well as admiration ; and that there 
were numerous “ prophecies” current at the time 
relating to the Spanish invasion, &c. Vide Nares’s 
Life of Burghley, iii. 327, where, in a foot-note, 


he refers in particular “to the old prophecy of the | 


approaching year 1588.” Examples of, or a refer- 
rence to, one or more of them will greatly oblige 
Enquirer. 


Queries with Ansivers. 


Duptey Brapstreet. —I have a petition ad- 
dressed to the king by Dudley Bradstreet, pray- 
ing for some remuneration for his services as a 
spy during the Rebellion of 1745. It is a curious 
and circumstantial document, and is endorsed 
“Capt. Bradstreet’s Pet®.”. For a spy he seems 
to have been treated with much respect, and had 
the honour of kissing the hand of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland at Lichfield. Is 
anything known of him in connection with the Re- 
bellion ? F, Somner MeERRyYWEATHER. 

(Our correspondent must endeavour to get a sight of 
the following curious work: The Life and Uncommon 
Adventures of Capt. Dudley Bradstreet ; being the most 
Genuine and Extraordinary, perhaps, ever published, 8vo. 
Dublin, 1755. It contains a full account of his amours ; em- 
ployment in the Secret Service; His Majesty’s present to 
him with correspondence; the reward he obtained for 
his services; bis passing for a magician in Covent Gar- 
den, where many of the nobility of both sexes, and even 
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| Samed for wisdom, resorted to him, upon his promising to 

renew their age, making them thirty or forty years 
younger than they were, and informing others when 
their husbands or wives should die; also his being made 
governor and judge of the finest seraglio in England, and 
his promised feast to the city of London — facts well 
known to all the courts of Europe. A copy of this amus- 
ing work is in the British Museum. ] 


D. E. Baxer. — Can any correspondent furnish 
some particulars of the editor of the popular 
Biographia Dramatica ? S. Rernowps. 


{David Erskine Baker was the eldest son of Henry 
Baker, by a daughter of Daniel Defoe. The means of 
becoming opulent were put in his power; but his in- 
fatuated attachment to the drama induced him to throw 
aside every prospect of worldly advantage. He and his 
wife, a Miss Clendon, joined a strolling company of come- 
dians, and acted for many years. He was the author of 
The Companion to the Playhouse, 2 vols. 12mo. 1764, and 
afterwards enlarged by Isaac Reed and Stephen Jones. 
He wrote one dramatic piece, acted in Edinburgh, called 
The Muse of Ossian, Edinb, 1763, 12mo. A Prologue 
spoken for the benefit of the Canongate Poor-house, 
Edinburgh, April 17, 1764, is ascribed to him. He died 
in a state of indigence in that city about the year 1780. 
There is a brief Memoir of him in Harding's Biographical 
Mirror, vol. iii. 4to. with a portrait annexed, taken from 

| an original picture. Mrs. Baker was afterwards engaged 
at the Edinburgh theatre. She acted the part of Zaphira 
in Barbarossa, Aug. 9, 1766. Vide Digges’ Letters to 
Mrs. Ward, p. 110.) 


Evcnaristic Wine.—Will any of your subscri- 
bers be good enough to answer the following 
queries ? What wine do the Romanists use in the 
mass, and what is the historical origin of the use of 
‘Tent wine in our own church, and in what liturgical 
books any information on the subject can be 
found ? A Rurar Dean. 


We are informed that the wine used in the Roman 
Church is the Lacryma Christi, of a red colour and ex- 
| quisite flavour. According to Dr. Rock’s citations ( The 
Church of our Fathers, i..161) the wine was to be the genuine 
juice of the grape; not artificial, or a decoction from some 
other fruit (what we call a “made wine”). “ Materia 
| calicis est vinum de vite, id est, non vinum artificiale seu 
| de alio fructu compressum.” It might be white or red, 
full-bodied or light, but not sour or even acid. Red was 
preferable, “ propter expressionem et similitudinem san- 
guinis.” A small quantity of water was mingled with the 
wine, “aqua modica vino admisceatur.” On this subject 
the learned Dr. Thomas Deacon remarks ( View of Chris- 
tianity, ed. 1748, p. 316), “ But though no wine of different 
matter, and therefore none but the fruit of the vine can 
be thought fit to be used for this sacrament, as we are 
taught by the tradition and practice of the Catholick 
Church; yet any fruit of the vine, though of different 
| qualities, whether French or Spanish, Port or Tent, Ita- 
lian or Greek, may be used upon that occasion.” } 


Replies, 
DESTRUCTION OF MONUMENTS. 
(2 S, xi. 424; xii. 12, 49, 92.) 
Your readers will rejoice to learn that by the 
Malicious Injuries Act, which has just passed, a 
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protection is thrown round statues, monuments, 
and other memorials of the dead, which it is to be 
hoped will put a stop to any further mutilation of 
them. 

That Act, by section 39, provides that — 

“ Whosoever shall unlawfully and maliciously destroy 
or damage any book, manuscript, picture, print, statue, 
bust, or vase, or any other article or thing kept for the 
purposes of art, science, or literature, or as an object of 
curiosity, in any museum, gallery, cabinet, library, or, 
other repository, which museum, gallery, cabinet, library, 


or other repository is either at all times or from time to | 


time open for the admission of the public or of any con- 
siderable number of persons to view the same, either by 
the permission of the proprietor thereof or by the pay- 
ment of money before entering the same, or any picture, 


statue, monument, or other memorial of the dead, painted | 


glass, or other ornament or work of art, in any church, 
chapel, meeting house, or other place of divine worship, or in 
any building belonging to the Queen, or to any county, 
riding, division, city, borough, poor law unicn, parish, or 
place, or to any university, or college or hall of any uni- 
versity, or to any inn of court, or in any street, square, 
churchyard, burial ground, public garden or ground, or 
any statue or monument exposed to public view, or any 


ornament, railing, or fence surrounding such statue or | 


monument, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and being 
convicted thereof shall be liable to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding six months, with or without hard 
labour, and, if a male under the age of sixteen years, 
with or without whipping; provided that nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed to affect the right of any 
person to recover, by action at law, damages for the 
injury so committed.” 


This clause is framed from 8 & 9 Vict. c. 44, 
and 17 & 18 Vict. ce. 33, with the addition of words 


which were introduced to include all monuments | 


and other memorials of the dead. 

With regard to the word “ unlawfully” in this 
clause, it is well to observe that no one, whoever 
he may be, can lawfully alter or deface any monu- 
ment which has been lawfully erected. Lord 
Coke (3 Inst. 202.), speaking of “ tombs, sepul- 
chres, or monuments in a church, chancel, or 
churchyard,” says, in general terms, and without 
any limitation whatever, that “the defacing of 
them is punishable by the common law,” as ap- 


pears by Lady Wyche’s case, 9 Edw. 1V. 14a: | 


and he adds, “and so it was agreed by the whole 
Court” in Corven’s case, 12 Co. Rep. 104. It is 
clear then, that any person who defaces or de- 
stroys a monument is guilty of an unlawful act, 
and will have done that act “ unlawfully” within 
the meaning of this clause. 

Then as to the word “ maliciously,” the 58th 
section of the Act provides that that word shall 
apply to every offence, whether it be committed 
from malice conceived against the owner of the 
property or otherwise. Now malice, in its legal 
sense, denotes any wrongful act done intentionally 


without just cause or excuse ; and in this respect | 


differs from its ordinary acceptation. Any wilful 
destruction or defacing of a monument, therefore, 
seems plainly to come within this clause ; unless, 


| indeed, some just cause or excuse can be assigned 
| for it. 
| The person, who erects a monument, and after 
| his death the heir male, whether lineal or col- 
lateral, of the person to whom the monument was 
| erected, may maintain an action against any per- 
son who injures it; but it is an entire mistake to 
suppose that he can lawfully alter or deface it, 
| either with or without the consent of the incum- 
| bent. Lord Coke’s authority is clear that he 
cannot do so. 

Even if it were possible to conceive that any 
| such alteration could lawfully be made, it would 
| be the height of folly to make it. Inscriptions on 
| monuments are admitted in evidence on the 
ground that they are the declarations of persons 
who had personal knowledge of the facts stated 
in them, and had no interest to misrepresent 
them. But it is obvious that any alteration made 
in after times, by persons who had no such per- 
sonal knowledge, at once deprives them of the 
only ground on which they are admissible in 
evidence. It is perfectly clear that such altered 
inscriptions would not be admitted in evidence to 
prove anything represented by such alterations. 

Innocent parties would, doubtless, be permitted 
| to prove what the original inscription was; but if 
there were a claim made by the party who made 
the alteration, or any of his descendants, it is easy 
to see that that claim might be defeated by the al- 
teration, even if the prior state of the inscription 
were allowed to be proved : for there is nothing 
that so strongly and so justly prejudices a case in 
| the minds of a jury, as any tampering with mat- 
ters of evidence. It is easy, too, to foresee that 
cases may oecur where the making of the altera- 
tion may be proved, and there may be no evidence 
by which the original inscription can be proved. 
| Indeed it is easy to conceive that a large estate, 
and even a peerage, may be lost by the person 
| really entitled to it in consequence of the altera- 
| tion of such an inscription. 
| It is so important that the recent extension of 
| the law should be as widely spread as may be, 
and that the other points I have adverted to should 
be fully known, that I have ventured to step out 
of the usual limits of “ N. & Q.” in this Note. 

I quite agree with those who desire to have 
some copies of existing monumental inscriptions 
preserved. Iam confident many instances exist 
| where they are the only evidence of the burials of 
| persons, and they frequently contain in each of 

them much more evidence of pedigree than regis- 
ters; as they often give several descents in a 
| family, and mention the places where the persons 
named in them lived: so that such inscriptions 
are important as well where registers exist as 
| where they are lost. It is clear that no copies of 
existing inscriptions could be now made so as to 
be admissible in evidence, unless an Act of Par- 
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liament were passed to make copies taken in the 
manner directed by its evidence. But with re- 
spect to future inscriptions, I think I can suggest 
a plan that might be effectual. As no monument 
can be erected without the permissicn of the or- 
dinary or incumbent, let each person who grants | 
such permission make it a condition that the party 
erecting the monument shall deliver two copies 
on parchment of the inscription, signed by him ; 
and stating his place of abode, and relationship to 
the deceased. Let one of these copies be filed, 
and kept in the chest with the registers ; and the 
other be sent to the registry of the diocese, with , 
the copies of the registers. Or if it be thought 
better, let a parchment book be kept by the cler- | 
gyman; and let the party, erecting a monument, | 
be required to cause a copy of the inscription to 
be entered in it, and signed as above-mentioned, 
before the monument is permitted to be erected. 
Such copies so signed would, I think, be admitted in 
evidence as declarations by members of the family, 
on the same principle as entries by members of a 
family in Bibles and other books. C.S. Greaves, 
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‘ 
that among the earliest authentic bearings of the 


Toenis, the eagle finds a place. Harl. MS. 6589, 
p. 34, it says—“ The coppy of a very antient 
tolle made, as may bee supposed, in the tyme of 
H. 3,” Le County de Toeny “Gulez un Egle 
dargent.” 

This bearing was a favourite one of the house 
(see 2"4 S. xi. 413), and especially of the Lindsays, 
who most certainly are Thorns, but why they 
ealled themselves Limes or Lindens is more than 
I can tell. In Eyton’s History of Shropshire we 
have a Thorn (another brother or cousin of Ralph 
the Standard-bearer I expect) in Gerard de 
Tornai, who held (see Domesday) and gave his 
village of Bechton in Cheshire to Shrewsbury 
Abbey; from his line descended the Shropshire 
Thorns, who all bore lions (see 2°¢ S. xi. 413). 
They remained in Shrewsbury down to the time of 
Charles I., when Thomas Thornes of Shelvock was 
find 7202. by the Cromwellians for his loyalty. 

Gerard was a favourite name with the Lindsays 
and Thorns. In Eyton, vol. ix. p. 67, we have 
“Ralph de Lindsey,” and “ Ralph, son of Theold 


| de Tirne,” as witnesses to a deed of Hugh de 


Ihave observed with considerable and increas- 
ing interest the several communications of your 
correspondents upon this subject, and I must say 
it is a subject which cannot fail to draw the atten- 
tion of many an earnest well-wisher. 

It so happens that I have for several years — 


although not so much lately, from pressure of 

professional claims upon my time — devoted much 

of my leisure to copying the inscriptions in my | 
own town, and in most of the surrounding villages, 
although I am sorry to say some parishes are still 
incomplete. ‘They have been transcribed with 
every regard to accuracy; and I can only say 
that it would afford me pleasure if they can be of 
service in any plan which may be brought about 
fur preserving the memorials of the dead. I can 
most heartily confirm Mr. Woopwarp’s account 
of the manner (careless as it is) in which any 
small brass memorial is treated ; some I find are 
removed altogether, some but partially, and others 
without leaving any indication as to who the re- 
speeted tenant of the tomb below can be, except 
a leg or an arm, or part of a sword, or a helmet, 
for the iron tip or plated heel of the uncouth 
labourer kicks at as he passes over it. 

I can merely say I shall be very glad to help, or 
rather second, any practicable wh which can be 
devised for preserving these perishing memorials. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwicx,. 

King’s Lynn. 


SEAL OF ROBERT DE THOENY. 

xi. 510.) 
I can only hope to answer Mexeres by placing | 
more facts before him. I think that I may say | 


| Dover. Théodelin de Tanie was a most honour- 


able knight (see Ord. Vit. vol. i. p. 414, Bobn’s 
edition). Gerard de Lindsey of Crawfurd in 1249, 
and Gerard de Spineto, of Sampford-Spiney (see 
Testa de Nevil), who is my ancestor, are instances 
of its preservation in each family ! : 
De Spineto is the Latin of De Thorny, by which 
we track the Toenys, whether descended from 
the Standard-bearer or from Robert de Todeni, 
of Belvoir, his brother. We have the Baron 
Elias Daubeny, noticed in Lansd. MS. 267-8, as 
Elias Tony, his wife being Isolda; and in Hardy's 
Rot. Chart. p. 221, we find Odinel de Albini, the 
son of Wm. de A., and grandson of Odinel de 
Umfraville, called by his tribe name De Spineto, 


| about A.p. 1207. 


Again, in Cole's MS. we have Berenger de 


| Todeni, the son of Robert of Belvoir, called Thony, 


Thoenio, and Thoenlio, and his nephew Wm. is 
called in Hunter's Rotuli, §c., p. 112, Wm. Torn. 
In the same he is also called Wm. de Albin, be- 
cause it was he who changed his name in honour 
of the martyr St. Alban. Thus, I trust, I have 
identified the common origin of Lindsay, Thorn, 
and Daubeney. ; 

To say why or how the name became Lindsay 
is most difficult ; but Lord L—— tells, at p. 4, vol. 
i. of the Lives, that the house of de ‘Toustain 
Frontebose, the French Lindsays, gave for their 
cri-de-guerre “ Vive le sang des Rois Normands, 
the tradition of descent from the race of Rollo 


_ being fully understood and appreciated. I how- 


ever abstain from going over the evidence further, 


' as it is fully laid down in the Appendix to vol. i. 


To refer again to the lions, I think this bearing 
may have originated from the descent of the 
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Toenys from the blood royal of Normandy and 
Spain (2"* S. xi. 415), or perhaps the lioncels 
were first used to indicate the further descent 
from English royalty, when Roger de Toni or De 
Thoen matched with Constance Beaumont, the 
grand-daughter of Henry I. Certainly the arms 
of Robert Thorn of St. Albans, their lineal de- 
scendant (see Harl. MS., several places, and Ry- 
mer’s Federa), are not a bad copy of the royal 
bearing); they are azure, a fess between three 
lions passant guardant or; and we find the lions 
in this attitude round the seal as figured by Mr. 
Nichols in the Gent.’s Magazine, whose courtesy 
I take this opportunity of noting with my best 
thanks. ‘These arms were quartered by Robert 
Thorn of Bristol (grandson of Robert of St. A.), 
the Arctic navigator. See his arms (2™ §, xi. 
413), where we find the lozenges gules, thus con- 
necting the Thorns with the Daubenys. These 
will be found on the pictures of Robert and Nicho- 
las Thorn, founders of the Bristol Grammar 
School, with a swan’s head and neck with a bunch 
of roses in the bill for a crest; thus showing the 
descent from Devon (the lions) ; the relationship 
to Daubeny (the lozenges); and the descent from 
the Standard-bearer, or Knight of the Swan! 

‘These arms were confirmed by Cooke Clarenceux, 
1569. 

In Coates’ History of :Reading, we have an ac- 
count of windows placed in Bere Court, Pang- 
bourne, by John Thorn, Abbot of Reading, who 
died there 1519: he was the brother of Robert 
of Bristol. We have in them, as seen and de- 
scribed by Ashmole, the swan, the three lions, the 
eagle (twice figured), the Phenix, and the unicorn. 
These last two being, however, a reference to 
Philip de Thaun’s “ Bestiarius.” He who flourished 
in the reign of Henry I. was of the Albini family, 
who long retained his name of Philip; and we find 
the name in the South Molton registers, Devon, 
as late as 1740, along with those of Roger, Wil- 
liam, Peter, Simon, Thomas, Robert, Hugh, &c., all 
Toeni favourites. 

The quotation from Thaun is as follows : — 

“ Monosceros est beste, 
Un corne a en la tete 
Cette beste en verté nous signifie Dieu, 
Par pucelle est prise,” &c. 

In the window, Ashmole says, we have — 

“A woman sitting, and an unicorn resting his head in 

her lap, with these words upon the unicorn’s body, in 

black-letter: — 
*Unicornus. Christi Incarnatio,’ ” 

Out of the unicorn’s mouth proceeded a scroll, 
with these words : — 

“ Virginis in gremio unicor ferus ecce mitesco; 
Sic Deus est et homo, conceptus virginis alvo.” 

Lastly, the Gresleys, who descend from Nigel 
de Toeny, the brother or son of Robert de Staf- 
ford (nephew of the first Lindsay), although they 


do not bear arms af all analogous to any others of 
their race, yet carry a lion passant ermine for a 
crest; and if we accept Grasse or Gras as a form 
of their name —and certainly Gressy is one— 
then we have arms very like Thorn of St. A.; 
viz. azure, a fess between three lions rampant ar- 
gent. Thus have I shown that eagles, swans, 
lions, and lozenges, are the badges of the Thorn 
race in their different branches. I hope one day to 
submit to the kindly criticism of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” “The History of the Scandinavian 
Thorn-tree, its Branches and its Twigs,” asa slight 
return for their very great help. 

Without attempting to answer the Query of 
Menor, I would venture to suggest that lozenges, 
mascles, and fusils, all really variations of the 
spindle, indicate descent in the female or spindle 
line from the royal houses of England, France, 
and Normandy in days of yore. ‘Take the fami- 
lies of Carteret Granville, Giffard, Thorn, Dau- 
beny, Perey, Quincy (Saier de Quincy, married 
Maud de St. Liz), &c. &c., all of whom can prove 
descents from the female off-shoots of royalty. 
This is, I think, as feasible as the bearing of the 
Lioncels amongst the male descendants of the 
Conqueror, about which there can be no dispute; 
when all the bearers of lozenges, &c., are before 
us, we may perhaps be able to test this supposi- 
tion, and see whether it will hold good. 


N.B.—The earliest record of our name, as now 
pronounced, is given in Roger de Hoveden, where 
there is mention of Richard de Therne, the brother 
of the Queen of Sicily, and Jordan de Pin of the 
household of the king. This last is Jordan Des 
Pin, the Crusader (vide Chronicles of the Cru 
sades) ; he lies buried at Elmstead, Essex, where 
there is a wooden effigy to him well preserved, 
his feet resting on a lion. Richard de Thorn I 
believe to be a younger son of Roger Thorn and 
C. B., who was succeeded in his estates in Essex 
and Herts by Peter, a rebellious baron, sheriff of 
Essex and Herts, whose seat was at Hunsdon, and 
whose line terminated in Lawrence Tany or 
Thany, or Thorn. The name of Lawrence is to 
be found in the St. Alban’s pedigree, and is kept 
up to this day by the race, 

The well-known bravery of the Percies, Dau- 
benies, and Toenies in the Holy Land, quite over- 
throws the notion that “lozenges” were given as 
a mark of disgrace for refusing to go to the Cru- 
sades! Senex. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD CHAPEL. 
(1* S. i. 333, 371, 417.) 
In Dr. Richardson's valuable Dictionary, we 
find : — 


“Cuaret, a Chest, a Repository, se. in which the Re- 
liques of the Martyrs were preserved ; then any building 
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in which the capella (chests) of Reliques were laid; and 
again, any sacred place or place of prayer. 

“Those, Spelman adds, weie first called Capellani or 
Chaplains who had the care of these capella of Reliques ; 
then those who had the care of the sacred place where 
these cupelle were deposited; and at length, all who 
ministered in sacred offices: clerici, nempe, et sacerdotes. 
Spe!man appears to have traced this word most satisfac- 
torily. He derives it & Ciceroneano capsa, et Pliniano 
capsella; s eliminato, Capella pro cista scrinio seu re- 
positorio.” — Gloss. Archaiol., &e. 


To this I may append an extract from one of 
the Rev. J. W. Burgon’s interesting Letters on 
the Roman Catacombs, &ec., published in The 
Guardian last year : — . 


“But the most ungrammatical, as well as the most 
difficult to decipher of all these inscriptions, (I think I 
have spent a day over it,) is the following, — scratched, 
rather than engraved, on a small tablet in the Museum 
Kircherianum. 

No. 49. 

#(°) EGOSECUNDAFECICUPELLABONE 
MIMORIEFILIEMMEEMSECUN 
DINE QUAERECESSIT . IN . FIDEM 
CUMFRATREMSUMLAUREN 
TIUMINPACERECESERUND 


Qu, DINEMQE 


“ I Secunda have made a grave to the virtuous memory of 
my daughter Secundina, who departed in faith; with her 
brother Laurentius, They departed in peace. 


“Even De Rossi, the great patron of those who sleep 
in the Catacombs, will not approve of cwpella, for the accu- 
sative; nor of filiem meem, in place of the genitive; though 
cum fratrem sum may admit of defence; and receserund 
may only reflect the popular pronunciation. But in truth, 
look at the original of this inscription; and you under- 
stand the history of the inaccuracies at once. It belongs, 
in a word, to persons in humble life. 

* The chief point of interest, however, in the preceding 
epitaph, is the word CureLia, — which (1 humbly sus- 
pect,) is new. At least it was unknown, (in any such 
sense,) to Ducange. But he gives ‘cupa,’ and quotes for 
it a heathen inscription (to be seen in Gruter, p. 845,) 
which ends, —‘In hae cupa mater et filius positi sunt.’ 
On this authority, Du Cange explains ‘cupa’ to mean 
urna, area sepulchralis. But he refers his reader to 
‘Cuba,’ of which he says, —‘ forte pro Cumba, locus sub- 
terraneus;’ and he quotes a monkish writer, who em- 
ploys the words as follows: —‘ Ad pedes B. Sabini est 
altare S. Martini..... in alia Cuba, juxta orientem, 
sepulchrum S.S. Victoris, Domnini, &c.—‘Cuba’ and 
‘cupa’ are therefore probably one word, of which ‘ cupella’ 
will have been the diminutive. Whether allied to ‘cumba’ 
or not, I have my doubts. 

“I suspect that ‘cupa’ (the same word as ‘ cup,”) and its 
diminutive ‘cupella,’ originally meant a sepulchral vase 
which held the burnt bones of the dead. This kind of 
sense the word preserves to this hour, —‘cupell’ being, 
I believe, the established appellation of a little vessel 
used by refiners. But in early Christian times, the word 
will have readily sustained a change of signification, in 
connection with the remains of the departed. It will 
have indicated oauey the grave where those remains 
were deposited. How closely connected from a very early 
period were places of sepulture and places of prayer, — 
what need to state before one learned in Christian Anti- 
quities? Already then will you have anticipated the 
Suggestion for the sake of which I am troubling you with 
this letter; namely, that we have here the etymology of 
the word Cuaret, which has so long perplexed philolo- 


gists, — yourself, I believe, among the rest ‘Capella’ 
( Anglicé, ‘ Chapel,’) is derived, I suspect, from ‘ Cupella,’ 
which in the fourth of fifth century denoted a place of 
Christian burial, — as the humble inscription under con- 
sideration shows. Perhaps Vault would be the nearest 
English equivalent for the word. 

“A story is, or was, current in Oxford, of a youth, so 
elated with an approving nod which he got from the 
examiner for his reply, (*Saul,’) to the question, ‘ Who 
was the first Jewish King?’—that he leaned forward, 
and added confidentially, — ‘also called Paul.’ With this 
warning before me, I am afraid to suggest further that 
‘Cupola’ may be only another form of the same word. I 
shall be quite content with having discovered the true 
etymology of Chapel. 

“Oriel, Nov. 17th, 1860. J. W. B.” 

The word Chapel is now very variously applicd, 
but always to some edifice distinct from the Parish 
Church. Thus it is applied to district churches 
in large parishes, or Chapels-of-ease as they are 
valled. In England and Wales the word generally 
signifies a Preaching-house or Meeting-house of 
Dissenters. In Scotland, the sacred edifices of 
the Church, since it has ceased to be “ established,” 
are called “English Chapels,” or .“* Episcopal 
Chapels.” In Ireland, the word is uniformly ap- 
plied to the Roman Catholic Churches; so that 
“ going to Chapel” has a very different meaning 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. Per- 
haps the custom of building Lady-chapels, Mor- 
tuary-chapels for royal and noble families, &c., 
may have been the transitional step by which the 
word came to be applied to an extra-parochial 
building. 

The old English Proverb uses the word in a 
bad sense : “ Where God has a Church the Devil 
has a Chappel.” Defoe quotes this proverb at the 
beginning of his T’rue-Born Englishman as a note 
on his well-known lines : — 

«“ Wherever God erects a House of Prayer, 
The Devil always builds a Chappel there, 
And ’twill be found upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation.” 

Ray gives the same proverb in Italian, from 
which perhaps ours was translated and borrowed— 
Non si tosto si fa un Templo a Dio come il diarolo 
ci fabrica una capella appresso. EIRIonNACH. 


NICHOLAS TETTERSELL. 
xii. 89.) 

I think it will probably interest other readers 
besides your correspondent to have the whole of 
the inscription on the tomb of Captain Tettersell 
printed in “N. & Q.,” more particularly as in 
these days of iconoclasts, and that other class of 
people, equally dangerous, whose taste is for 
“improving ” (?) monuments, it is impossible to 
say how long these precious records of the past 
may be spared to us. The tomb, a plain altar 
one, is situated on the east side of the south door 


> 
1 
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of the chancel ; and the inscription, which I copied 
in April last, is as follows : — 


“Pp. M. 

“Capt Nicholas ‘Tettersell through whose prudence 
Valour an Loyalty, Charles the Second, King of Eng- 
Jand, and after he had escaped the sword of his merciless 
rebells, and his fforses receiued a fatall oucrthrowe at 
Worcester, Sept’ 1651, was ffaithfully preserued and 
conueyed into Ffrance, departed this life the 26 day of 
July, 1674. = 
“ Within this marble monuent doth lye, 


Approued Ffaith, TTonot and Loyalty : 

In this Cold Clay he hath now tane up his statio”, 

At once preserued y* Church, the Croure, and Nation; 

When Charles y¢ Greate was nothing but a breat", 

This ualiant soule stept betweene him and death. 

Usurpers threats, nor tyrant rebells froune, 

Could not afright his duty to the Crowne. 

Which glourious act of his, for Church and State, 

Eight Princes in one day did Gratulate ; 

Professing all to him in debt to bee, 

As all the world are to his memory. 

Since Earth could not Reward his worth haue giue", 

[fee now receiues it from the King of Tleauen. 

“ In the same Chest one Jewell more you haue, 

The Partner of his Uertues, Bed, and Graue. 

“ Susanna his Wife, who Decesed y* 4** Day of May, 
1672. To whose Pious Memory and his owne honor 
Nicholas theire only Son, and Just inherite of his Ffathers 
Uertues, hath payd his last Duty in this Monument. 

1676. 

“ Here also lieth Interred the body of Captain Nicholas 
Tettersell, his son, who departed this life the fourth of 
the Calends of October, 1701, in the 57 year of his Age.” 

I may take this opportunity of adding my 
opinion to that expressed by several correspon- 
dents, on the great advantage it would be to have 
a register of inscriptions belonging to every church 
und cemetery. I purpose this autumn making 
copies of the older es, gen in the various 
churches and churchyards I may visit ; and should 
there be any plan started for the collection of 
epitaphs, I should be happy to contribute any in 
my possession. J. A, Px. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FORESHADOWED. 
(2™ S. iv. 155.) 

I have looked through the Indexes of “ N. & 
Q.,” but do not see any notice of a curious French 
work, translated and published in England in 
1761. It isa small 8vo, with this title : — 


“Giphantia, or a View of What has passed, What is. 


now passing, and during the present Century, What will 
pass, in the World, Translated from the original French, 
with explanatory notes. London. Printed for Robert 
Horsfield, in Ludgate Street, 1761.” 

It is the narrative of a person taken to an island 
in the midst of a tempestuous ocean of moving 
sands, named Giphantia. He there meets the 
Prefect of the island, who shows him a storm at 
sea, which turns out to be merely a picture, and 
then follows the curious detail : — 


| 
| 
| 


—. 


“The elementary spirits (continued the Prefect), are 
not so able painters as naturalists; thou shalt judge by 
their way of working. Thou knowest that the rays of 
light, reflected from different bodies, make a picture and 
paint the bodies upon all polished surfaces, on the retina 
of the eye, for instance, on water, on glass. The ele- 
mentary spirits have studied to fix these transient im- 
ages: they have composed a most subtile matter, very 
viscous, and proper to harden and dry, by the help of 
which a picture is made in the twinkling of an eye, 
They do over with this matter a piece of canvas, and 
hold it before the objects they have a mind to paint. 
The first effect of the canvas is that of a mirrour; there 
are seen upon it all the bodies far and near whose image 
the light can transmit. But what the glass cannot do, 
the canvas, by means of the viscous matter, retains the 
images. The mirrour shows the objects exactly; but 
keeps none; oure canvases show them with the same 
exactness, and retains them all. This impression of the 
image is made the first instant they are received on the 
canvas, which is immediately carried away into some 
dark place; an hour after the subtile matter dries, and 
you have a picture so much the more valuable, as it can- 
not be imitated by art nor damaged by time. We take, 
in their purest source, in the luminous bodies, the colours 
which painters extract from different materials, and which 
time never fails to alter. The justness of the design, the 
truth of the expression, the gradation of the shades, the 
stronger or weaker strokes, the rules of perspective, all 
these we leave to nature, who, with a sure and never- 
erring hand, draws upon our canvases, images which 
deceive the eye, and make reason to doul-t whether, what 
are called real objects, are not phantoms which impose 
upon the sight, the hearing, the feeling, and all the 
senses at once. 

“ The Prefect then entered into some physical discus- 
sions, first, on the nature of the glutinous substance 
which intercepted and retained the rays; second!y, upon 
the difficulties of preparing and using it; thirdly, upon 
the struggle between the rays of light and the dried sub- 
stance; three problems which I propose to the naturalists 
of our days, and leave to their sugacity.” 

Many of the foregoing particulars bear a won- 
derful likeness to the art of photography as prac- 
tised by the “ sagacity ” of the naturalists “ of the 
present century ;” and if this curious volume has 
escaped notice hitherto, it is singular that it 
should be brought to light exactly a hundred 
years from its publication. Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 


REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY. 
S. xii. 101.) 

Mr. Corte, in his interesting extracts from 
the above Registers, states that the ballad on 
Queen Elizabeth's visit to the camp at Tilbury, 
anno 1588, is subscribed by T. J. ‘The broadside 
with which I am acquainted, and which tallies in 
every respect with that reprinted, in 1840, by the 
Perey Society, has the initials ‘T. D. appended to 
it. I conclude, therefore, that Thomas Deloné, or 
Deloney, “ the balleting silke-weaver” of Norwich, 
and one of the most popular versifyers of his day 
(1586—1600), was the author of it. He was 
likewise the author of Zhe Obtayninge of the Ga- 
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leazzo, wherein Don Pietro de Valdez was Chiefe, 
§c., and of A Ballade of the straunge Whippes, 
which the Spanyards had preparde for the Englishe 
Men and Women, &c. The last-mentioned ballad, 
by far the most interesting of the three, has a 
rude woodcut of the two formidable instruments 
in question. As the broadside is excessively rare, 
1 will extract the rhyming weaver’s description 
of them : — 


« And not content by fire and sword 

to take our right away, 

But to torment most cruelly 
our ladies night and day: 

Although they ment, with murdring hands, 
our guiltlesse bloud to spill, 

Before our deathes they did deuise 
to whip us first their fill. 


“ And for that purpose had preparde 

of whips such wondrous store ; 

So straungely made, that sure the like 
was never seene before: 

For never was there horse nor mule, 
nor dogge of currish kinde, 

That euer had such whips deuised, 
by any sauadge minde. 


“ One sorte of whips they had for men, 

so smarting, fierce, and fell; 

As like could neuer be deuised 
by any deuill in hell. 

The strings whereof with wyerie knots, 
like rowells they did frame, 

That euery stroke might teare the flesh, 
they layd on with the same. 


“ And pluckt the spreading sinewes from 

the hardned bloudie bone, 

To pricke and pearce each tender veine 
within the bodie knowne. 

And not to leaue one crooked ribbe 
on any side unseene ; 

Nor yet to leaue a lump of flesh 
the head and foote betweene. 


“ And for our seelie women eke 

their harts with griefe to clogge, 

They made such whips wherewith no man 
would seeme to strike a dogge: 

So strengthned eke with brasen tagges, 
and filde so roughe and thinne, 

That they would force at enery lash 
the bloud abroad to spinne.” 


We owe, then, it would seem, to the Spaniards | 


of the sixteenth century the introduction of the 


“cat o’ nine tails” into our country. — Will Mr. | 


Cotter kindly inform me whether the ballad, 
entitled The late Wonderfull Dystres which the 
Spanish Navye sustayned in the late Fight, is 
extant? And if so, where a sight or rather tran- 
script of it can be obtained ? B. 


or Naroreon II. (2™ S. xii. 12, 76.) — 
With reference to the order given by Napoleon I. 
to prefer the mother, in case the lives of mother 
and child could not both be saved, allow me to 
inquire of your medical and legal readers whether 
there is no rule or Jaw in such cases, and whether 
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| 
the life to be sacrificed depends on the choice or 


eaprice of the operator or of the husband? Some 
years ago I conversed with an Italian physician, a 
man of great skill and experience, and of sin- 
gular humanity and piety, on this very subject ; 
and he assured me that, in his country, there was 


| no choice, but that in all doubtful cases, the 


mother’s life was to be sacrificed; and that a 
physician who killed the child in order to save 
the mother would be in law a murderer. He 
added, that the Roman Catholic Church, of which 


. he was a member, held similar doctrine, and that 


he would expose himself to the gravest censures 
from the ecclesiastical authorities, if he were 
known, either by his own confession, or other- 
wise, to have saved the mother at the expense of 
her offspring. 

In fact, he treated it as an act equally criminal 
with that of procuring abortion to save a woman’s 
reputation. 

Is this the teaching of English law, and of the 
Anglican Church ? 


Cuartes Antuony (2"¢ S. xii. 28.) — Replies 
received from William Durrant Cooper, Esq., the 
Rev. John Temple, of Welch Bicknor, and the 
Rev. John Ward, of Wath, enable us to state 
that Mr. Anthony, who was born 6 Nov. 1600, 
was instituted to the vicarage of Catterick 19 Sept. 
1660, and was buried there 25 June, 1685. There 
is a monument to his memory in the chancel, and 
Mr. Ward has been good enough to forward us a 
copy of the inscription. 

C. H. & Taomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Rev. Corneuivus Baytey, D.D. (2™S. xii. 107.) 
— Dr. Bayley died 2nd April, 1812. G. W.N. 


Hastings (2™ S, xii. 8.)—The question raised 
by C. D., reduced to its simplest form, appears to 
be whether the family of which the last representa- 
tive was (after the death of her first husband), 
married to Godfrey de Lauvaine, had any con- 
nection with the baronial house of Hastings. ‘The 
name of Hastings appears to have been attributed 
as well to the family as to the lordship which 
they held in Essex. Probably it was from the 
lordship that the family derived its name; and 
if so, the question arises whether the name of 
the lordship (and consequently of the family) was 
not originally Eystanes, as it is called by Dugdale 
(Baronage, vol. i. p. 736), afterwards modified 


into Eistan, and perhaps ultimately into Easton. 


At all events, from Eystanes to Hastings the 
transition is not violent. Yerac, 


Bequest or A Bep (2™S. xi. 477.)—There is 
an earlier instance of a bequest of a bed than that 
of William of Wykeham to which Mr. Watcorr 
alludes,—William, Lord Ferrers, of Groby, who 
died in 1371, by his testament, bearing date 1 
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Janii, an, 1368, bequeathed to Henry, his son, his 
green bed, with his arms thereon ; and to Mar- 
garet, his daughter, his white bed and all the 
furniture, with the arms of Ferrers and Ufford 
empaled. (Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 268.) 
Yerac. 
(2™ S. xi. 407.) —I would suggest 
that this word is a diminutive form of skep, a wicker 
basket, A.-S. scep, sciop, a skip, basket, or tub 
(Bosworth, in voc.). fa. shap-ker, is a cup or 
hollow vessel ; and Isl. at shapa, or at skepia, is, 
to form, fabricate, design, or make (whence our 
English shape), derived from Isl. at ska, to cut or 
carve (secare). Dan. skiev, means “small guts 
of cattle plaited together.” Wa. Marruew. 
Cowgill. 


Perer Tempe, raz Reoiciwe (2" xii. 30, 
78.) — Among those who signed the warrant for 
the execution of Charles I., there were two 
Temples — Peter and James; but I think it will 
be found that Peter Temple, the regicide, was not 
Sir Peter Temple of Stow. 

1. It appears to be a question whether Peter 
Temple, the regicide, was ever knighted, or in 
any way entitled to be called Sir Peter. 

2. The wife of Peter Temple, the regicide, is 
supposed to have been named Eleanor. Sir Peter 
Temple of Stow was twice married, but his first 
wife was named Anne, and the second Christian. 

3. Peter Temple, the regicide, lived till after 
the Restoration in May, 1660. Sir Peter Temple, 
of Stow, died in 1653. 

(See Collins's Peerage (1812), vol. ii. p. 418, 
and Granger's Biographical History (1779), vol. 
iii. pp. 84, 144.) 

It is evident that the stranger, buried at Nor- 
wich in January, 1660, could not be either Peter 
Temple, the regicide, or Sir Peter Temple, the 
Baronet. 

Peter Temple, the regicide, is said to have pub- 
lished, in 1658, a small work in 12mo, entitled 
Man's Masterpiece. Can any of your readers 
give the title in full ? * Me tetes. 


Peter and James Temple the Regicides, in the 
death-warrant of Charles I, seal with appa- 
rently the same arms, a chevron between three 
martlets. The colours in Mr. Horren’s fac- 
simile are not marked or described, but Burke's 
General Armory gives — 


“Sa. a chev. erm. betw. three martlets ar. Crest, a 


{* Man’s Master-Piecce, or the best Improvement of the 
worst Condition, In the exercise of a Christian Duty. 
On six considerable actions: 1. The contempt of the 
world. 2. The judgment of God against the wicked, 
&e. 3, Meditations on repentance. 4. Meditations on 
the Holy Supper. 5. Meditations on afflictions and mar- 
tyrdom. 6. With a meditation for one that is sick. By 
P.T. Kt. Lond, 12mo. 1658. Pp. 252.) 
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talbot sejant sa., collared or. Granted 1576 to Temple, 
Buckinghamshire, Kent, and Leicestershire. 


May I ask how and why the present members 
of that family bear different arms, viz. Quarterly 
Ist and 4th an eagle displayed sa. 2nd and 
3rd ar. two bars, each charged with 3 martlets 
or.? When, and to whom, were the latter bear- 
ings granted ? 


Durra (2" S. vii. 106, 284.) — The following 
note with regard to this plant may be interesting 
to your correspondent Mr. Kine. It is from 
Mandelslo, Travels into the Indies, London, 1669, 
lib. ii, p. 83. He says of this drug : — 


“It so stupifies a man’s senses, as that he seems either 
to have lost them, or to sleep with his eyes open. The 
Indians call this herb Doutro, Doutry, or Datura, and the 
Turks and Persians Datula. Garcias ab Horto and 
Christopher d’Acosta affirm, that is a kind of Stramonea; 
that the herb grows abundantly all over the Indies, in 
the shade, and that it is somewhat like Bearsfoot. They 
extract the juice of it, while it is green, or they beat the 
seed to powder, and mix it in conserves, or put it into 
his drink, whom they would reduce to that condition for 
twenty-four hours; during which time he is deprived of 
the use of all his senses, so that he does not see what is 
done before him, though his eyes be open, unless some- 
body moisten the soles of his feet with fair water, which 
revives and recovers him, much after the same manner as 
if he awoke out of a sound sleep,”” 

Lrya. 

Salford. 


Jupees Powett AND Twyspen on Witcues 
(2"¢ S. xi. 427.) —Compilers of anecdote-books 
are to be little relied upon when they do not cite 
title and page. I have not been able to find the 
original authority for Mr. J. Powell’s sensible 
conduct. From all I have read of Twisden I 
should expect sound law, but no freedom from 
prejudices of his time, or tendency to expose non- 
sense by ridicule. Here is perhaps the founda- 
tion of what is imputed to him. In a case on 
action for the words — “Thou art a witch, and 
deserves to be hanged as well as Arthur, who was 
hanged for a witch,” —the report says : — 

“ Et Twisden Justice dit que touts les differences con- 
cernant lappellant dun Wited, fueront pris in Adam- 
sons case, que fuit circa 23 Car. (come il remember) quel 
fuit souvent foits argue. Et tenus que a dire Thou arta 
Witch nest actionable. Mes a dire, Thou art a witch, and 
hast bewitched my mothers milk, drink, Porcels, 8c.  Assint 
semble de infants, mes a dire Thou art a witch, and hast 
bewitched G. S., quere si ceo soit actionable, quia G. 8. 
poit estre captivated ove le amiubleness del person le Piain- 
tiff, etc. Et issint per aseun est difference perent dizant 
que ad bewitch chose que ad sence et chose que nad 
sence.” — Dacey v. Clinch, 1 Sid. 53; see also, Viner's 
Abridgment, i, 422. 

Firznorkss. 

Garrick Club. 


Lanp Measure (2™ S. ix. 426.)—If your cor- 
respondent will read the article “ Perch” in the 
Penny Cyclopedia, he will see that the length of 
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it has varied considerably in several parts of Eng- 
land. The reason is not given. From the articles 
“Mile,” “ Weights and Measures,” and “ Stand- 
ard,” he will gain some knowledge as to the deri- 
yation of our several measures. When he has 
done, he will no doubt be astonished at the want 
of uniformity and certainty. I was dumb-founded. 


Wd; 
CuronicLe or Worcester (2" §. xi. 267.) — | 


I have a good general recollection of the trial, 
but I did not answer the query when it appeared, 
hoping to find some one on circuit who had made 
anote. Few are left who were present; no note 
ean be found, so I send the best account I can, 
and hope it may meet the eye of some one who 


will make the desirable additions and corrections. | 


The cause was tried about fifteen years ago at 
Gloucester. The parties were influential inhabit- 
ants of Pershore. They met on the opposite sides 
of a stile; quarrelled, spat in each other's faces, 
and then came to blows. He who got the worst 
was as usual the plaintiff, and retained Serjeant 
Talfourd, who made a speech of more eloquence 
than the facts seemed to deserve. Mr. Whately, 
for the defendant, tried to laugh the case out of 
court. He quoted from Ray’s Proverbs —“ As 
spitful as a Parshore man” —and said that the 
evidence just heard rendered the editor's note, 
“Qu. spiteful,” unnecessary. He then told the 
jury, that in the recently-discovered Chronicon de 
Evesham, the peculiarities of the people of Worces- 
tershire in the time of Henry III. were described. 
The chronicle, he said, was written by a young 


monk of great literary attainments for the time, | 


who was made abbot by the Chief Justiciar — 
“mira cum perturbatione monachorum.” Of Per- 
shore the Chronicle says : 

“Homines de Pershore cum valde irati sunt, salivam 
in adversarios exprimunt, pugnisque contundunt: quod 
miram ac foedum est.” 


This, though intended to be taken as a joke, 


was so admirably delivered, that four-fifths of the | 


hearers thought it was not wit, but research. 
Among these was the plaintiff's counsel. 
THEN AND Now on Circurt. 

Oxford Circuit, July 24. 

Passace 1x Demostuenss (2™ S. x. 168.) —I 
have waited, expecting some one who knows more 
than myself of Demosthenes, to say whether the 
passage about the eagle is by him or not. The 
thought is in Aristophanes : — 

“ Aye viv, abrovs nor, 
Kai repi 'ketvor, orep 


"Os ev vedéAnow aierds yernromat.” 
Equites, v. 1008. 


Il. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

Sm Ricnarp Pons, K.G. S. xii. 76.) — 
J. R. is in error, in stating that Viscount Bar- 
rington is descended from Thomas Barrington 
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who married Lady Winifred Hastings. Viscount 
Barrington’s family name is Shute, which was 
changed by Act of Parliament to that of Barring- 
ton, on his ancestor John Shute succeeding to 
the estates of Mr. Francis Barrington of 'Tofts, in 
Little Baddow, Essex, who had married Elizabeth, 
| daughter of Samuel Shute, Sheriff of London, 
1681: and having no issue, adopted his wife’s 
cousin John, son of her father’s brother Benjamin 
Shute. Francis Barrington, of Tofts, was son of 
Sir Gobert Barrington, Knt., second son of Sir 
Thomas Barrington, of Barrington Hall, Bart., 
grandson of the Sir Thomas Barrington who had 
| married Winifred, Lady Hastings, widow of Sir 
| Thomas Hastings, and daughter and co-hcir of 
Henry Lord Montagu, son of Sir Richard Pole, 
K.G., and of his wife Margaret Plantagenet, 
| Countess of Salisbury, daughter of George, Duke 
of Clarence. C. pe D. 


Among other descendants of Sir Richard Pole, 
K.G., and Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of 
Salisbury, are the issue of their daughter Lady 
Ursula Pole, married to Henry Lord Stafford, 
eldest son of Edward III. and last Duke of Buck- 
ingham. From this marriage descended the 
Barons and Earls of Stafford of the Stafford and 
Howard families, as also the present family of 
Jerningham, Lord Stafford. C.R.S. M. 


Law or Serrrement: Inmates (24 §. xii. 26.) 
— The intrusion of strangers into parishes is a 
subject on which some curious information may 
be found in corporation records of the seven- 
| teenth century. The poor law was administered 


| by the corporation, and in the Records of the 
| Borough of Grantham are frequent directions to 
the constables to seek out such intruders. 
When they had obtained licence to reside, they 
were styled inmates ; seats were allowed them in 
| the aisles, not in the nave, of the church. 
B. L. W. 

Steers, Faminy or (2™ S. xii. 89.) — Will 
Dr. Sreeve kindly inform me what degree of 
relationship Joshua Steele bore to Sir Richard. 
Joshua was an amiable, though eccentric person, 
and of some note, in his day, with Clarkson, and 
the other “ African Institution” writers. By a 
curious coincidence he too came in for an estate 
in Barbados (Kendall) in right of his wife Sarah 
Osborne, widow of Robert Osborne. 

Joshua Steele assumed the management of this 
plantation in 1780, being then sixty years old. 
He introduced the system of “ task-work ” among 
his slaves; made them “ copyholders” after a plan 
of his own, and caused them to be tried for of- 
| fences committed against the estate by “ juries” 

of each other. He died in 1797, leaving his 

“estates of every sort” to his sister Mary Ann 

Steele and his “two children, Catherine Steele and 
| Edward Steele, but not so as to become the pro- 
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perty of any other person claiming in right of my 
said children, who are now slaves, but for their 
own proper benefit and not otherwise.” 

Kendall Estate was the scene of that story of 
“Yarico” so exquisitely told: by Ligon in his 
History of Barbados. Ropert Reece. 


(2™ S. xii. 11, 78.) — At Castle By- 
thain church, Lincolnshire, the bell-chamber is 
reached from the ringing-chamber by a ladder, on 
one side of which are some letters, rudely cut, in- 
forming the reader that “this was the village 
Maypole, 1660.” STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Carrain Joun Meares (2™ S. xii. 88.) —I 
suspect that A. A. may be in error as to the 
Christian name* of this officer, and as to the fact 
of his having been, properly speaking, an arctic 
voyager. I have often heard my mother speak 
of a family of the name of Meares, with whom she 
was intimate in her younger days. They lived at 
Island Bridge, near Dublin, and there were two 
sons, I think, named Charles and Lewis. One of 
these went to sea, and he was the officer who 
had the affair with the Spaniards in Nootka 
Sound towards the end of the last century. He 
published a narrative of that affair in either one 
or two volumes, octavo, and I think there is a 
portrait of him in it. This I apprehend is the 
Captain Meares about whom A. A. wishes for 
information, and I wish I could give him more. 
I doubt if there be any biographical notice of 
him; but I would recommend A. A. to examine 
the obituaries of the Gentleman's Magazine for the 
early years of the present century. 

Tuos. 

N.B. The Harleian Scraps given by Mz. Wi1- 
LIAMS at p. 83 is in metric prose, like Chaucer's 
Tale of Melibeus, &c. 1 thence infer that it is 
later than the time of Chaucer. 


Sir Rocer Witsranam (2™ S. xii. 70.) — 
Our Query has produced most friendly letters 
from Dr. Ormerod, the venerable historian of 
Cheshire, and the Rev. Delves Broughton. ‘The 
latter gentleman has furnished us with a copy of 
the inscription on Sir Roger Wilbraham’s monu- 
ment at Hadley, part only of which is given in 
Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana. 

From these communications we derive the fol- | 
—a information respecting Sir Roger Wilbra- | 

am :— 

1, He was born in or about 1554, being second | 
son of Richard Wilbraham of Nantwich, Esq., by 


{* The Christian name was added by us, thinking at 
the time that A. A.’s query had some reference to John | 


Meares, who published in 1790 Voyages made in the Year | 
1788-9, from China to the North-West Coast of America 
- + « with Observations on the probable existence of a North- 
West Passage, 4to., and translated into French by J. B. 
L. J, Billecocq, 8yo. 3 vols. 1795.—Eb. 
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his wife Eliza, daughter of Thomas Maisterson, 
Esq., of the same place. 

2. By privy seal, dated 11 Feb. 1585-6, he was 
appointed Solicitor-General for Ireland, his pa- 
tent for the office being dated Dublin, 19 April, 
following. 

3. He was sworn one of the Masters of Requests 
in Ordinary in 1600. 

4. His patent as Solicitor-General of Ireland 
was revoked in 1603. 

5. He married Mary, daughter of Edward 
Baber, Serjeant-at-law. 

6. His eldest daughter Mary was the first wife 
of Sir Thomas Pelham. (Collins and others fol- 
lowing him call her the third daughter.) 

7. His youngest daughter Catharine was the 
first wife of Sir Henry Delves, Knt. (afterwards 
Bart.), to whom she was married at Wyburnbury, 
Cheshire, 21 May, 1620, being buried there 28th 
(or 23rd) August, 1630. 

8. His widow became the second wife of Sir 
Thomas Delves, Bart., and was buried at Wy- 
burnbury, 6 Jan. 1644-5. 

The present is one of many instances of the 
great utility of your periodical. 

We may add that Sir Roger Wilbraham was of 
Christ’s College, in this University, but took no 
degree. C, H. & THomrson Coopers. 

Cambridge. 


Heratpic S. xii. 10.)—In Boutell’s Monu- 
mental Brasses and Slabs, published by G. Bell, 
186, Fleet Street, 1847, there is a description of 
aslab “lately found” in the church of St. Bride's, 
Glamorganshire. It represents a knight in cross 
legged attitude, and is the memorial of Sir Joba 
de Botiler (circa 1285). His “shield is charged 
with three covered cups, the heraldic bearing of 
Botiler or Butler.” Exvpeti. 


Tur Paston Famiry (2™ §. xii. 69.) — Sir 
Jobn Paston, Knt. (eldest son of John Paston, 
Esq., and Margaret, his wife, daughter and heiress 
of John Mauteby, Esq.), was born about 1440, 
and died, unmarried, on the 15th of November, 
1479, leaving a natural daughter, named Cus- 
tance.* 

Mr. Francis Worship, in a very interesting 
Account of a MS. Genealogy of the Paston Family, 
in the possession of His Grace the Duke of New- 
castle,”+ states, on the authority of Frances Sand- 
ford, the compiler of the pedigree, that Sir Joba 


* See a pedigree of the Paston family in the first 
volume of the Paston Letters, quarto edition, 1787 ; also 
page 94, et seg. of a Sketch of the History of Caister Castle, 
editel by the late Mr. Dawson Turner, London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 1842; also, page 487 of the sixth volume o! 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, 8vo. edition, 1807. 

+ See page 1 et seg. of the fourth volume of Norfolk 
Archeology, published by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Aachackeoeel Society. Norwich: Muskett, 1855. 
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Paston, “dyed without issue.” There was, how- 
ever, another Sir John Paston, Knt. (a younger 
brother of the one above-mentioned), who in- 
herited the estates of his ancestors at Paston, &c., 
and died in 1503, having survived his wife Mar- 
gery (the daughter of Sir Thomas Brews, of 
Stinton Hall, in Sall, Norfolk), about eight 
years. Hervus Frater. 


Epwarp I. anp Lurwetyn (2"*S. xii. 9, 78.)— 
There are difficulties in this legend which your 
correspondent is not aware of. It is given in 
Mapes de Nugis Curialium (Camden Soc., vol. i. 
p. 99), and in Camden's Britannia (edit. 1607, p. 
257), on the authority of Mapes. 

The Camden publication (pp. 97—99) identifies 
Liywelyn (Luelinus) as the third of that name, 
son of Griffin, and the “Rex Edwardus” is, of 
course, intended for Edward I., his contemporary. 
The accession of this king was in 1272; but Mr. 
Wright, the editor of the Nuge, states that 
nothing is known of Mapes after his becoming 
archdeacon in 1196 (p. viii.), and therefore he 
must have died long before the earliest possible 
date that can be assigned to the legend. 

Camden cites “ Mapeus” as his authority, 
styling the King Edward “ Edwardus Senior.” 
It is clear that the Saxon king, so denominated, 
could not be the person intended, for he died in 


924, about ninety years before the accession of | 


the first Llywelyn, named ap Sitsylt. 

Nothing then appears certain as to the legend, 
except that if Edward I. is really intended, it 
must have been an interpolation after the death 


chant ships. The Americans, one and all, in 
conversation with us, always address us as “ you 
Britishers.” When speaking of the people of 
France, Spain, Germany, &c., they use the term 
“ foreigners.” I asked an American “ gentleman” 
once, why he called us “ Britishers”? And his 
reply was, “Out of respect, as we wish to pay 
your country a compliment, and distinguish you 
from foreigners.” This I have reason to believe 
is true. S. Repmonp. 


anp Actuat (2" §. xii. 117.) — The 
gentleman, whose signature is P. S. Carry, and 


| to whom all readers of “N. & Q.” are much in- 


debted for the many interesting Notes which he 
contributes to its pages, has adopted an e:roneous 
quotation, which appeared a few weeks back in 
the Saturday Review as—‘* What is impossible 


| cannot be,—and very rarely comes to pass.” The 
| lines are (I quote the whole verse) : — 


«“ They cannot come, sweet maid! to thee; 
Flesh, both of cur and man, is grass! 
And what’s impossible can’t be; 
And never, never comes to pass!” * 

Last week there was, in the Saturday Review, a 
strange perversion of a line by Cowper. Cowper's 
line — 

“ Their tameness is shocking to me,” — 
has, by the Saturday Reviewer, been perverted into 
“ Their silence was horrid to me.” 
W. C. 

Famumy (24S. xii. 109.)—In reply to 

your correspondent’s inquiry, I beg to say that a 


butcher, named Phenix (without the diphthong), 
| lived in this town, but died a short time since. 
| His mother is still living. I believe that the word 


of Mapes. Gero. O. 


Dra. Ananaster (2"¢ S. xii. 107.) —See Rus- 
sell's Memor. of Thos. Fuller, p. 6, for his degrees, 
&e, Fuller's Worthies, iii. 185, 186, Mr. Hack- 
man’s invaluable index to his Catalogue of the 
Tanner MSS. He has Latin elegiacs in Camdeni 
Epistole, Append., p. 389 (where the name is 
written Allibaster). On his friendship for Arch- 
bishop Williams, see Hacket, ii. 137. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


| 


| 
| 


Gana will find a notice of Dr. Alabaster in | 


Fuller's Worthies. Addison mentions him in the 
Spectator, 'The index to my copy of the Spectator 
is very faulty, and I cannot from memory give 


the number or date of the paper in which he is so | 


mentioned. W.cC. 


Brittsuens S. xii. 67, 116.) —Unepa has 
never been, I presume, in this town. I have met 
with a great many American “ gentlemen,” and 
American captains, in the mercantile navy ; the 
latter are very generally men of great experience, 
and certainly well educated—({ar better, I must 
say (without disparagement to our English cap- 
tains), than the commanders of English mer- 


is nothing more than the corrupted form of 
“ Fenwick;" a family not common about this 
part, although I have heard that the name is 
north-country, viz. about Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

I hope this may help your correspondent. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 

Dark Aces (2"4 §, xi. 368.)—I find, in Todd's 
Johnson (sub voc. Dark), the following lines from 
Denham : — 

“ The age, wherein he lived, was dark ; but he 

Could not want sight, who taught the world to see.” 

I know not to whom the poet here refers; but 
this stanza, written femp. Charles I., may possibly 
assist Wm. HH. to the solution of his Query. 

Ws. Marruews. 

Tue Erontan (2™ xii. 12, 79.) —It is stated 
by J. F. S. that Macaulay was an Etonian. I 
had some acquaintance with that distinguished 
man; and I think that he was not educated at 
Eton, or at any public school. STyLiTEs. 


[* “The Water Fiends,” by George Colman the Youn- 
ge. Ep.) 
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(or Moire) Joun Henry 
i. 109). John Molle, governor to Lord Ross 
in his travels, fell into the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion. See Fuller’s Church History, ed. Brewer, 
v. 380, sey., Sir H. Wotton’s - Remains, p. 314, 
Fuller’s Worthies in Devonshire, 8vo. ed., i. 401. 
One John Molle translated into English the first 
century of the Opera Horarum Subsecivarwa of 
Phil. Camerarius (fol. Lond. 1621), under the 
title of The living Librarie; or, Meditations and 
Observations historical, natural, moral and poetical. 
Fuller derived his information respecting this 


Protestant confessor from Molle’s son Henry, | 
Fellow of King’s College, public orator of the 


University, and grandson to the famous Sir John 
Cheke (Life of Bishop Moreton, York, 1659, p. 4). 
Uenry Molle has verses in Epiced. Cantabr. 
(16 12), pp. 94, 95, and in Genethliacum Acad. 
Cant. (1631), pp. 6,7. An account of his elec- 
tion as public orator is contained in MS. Baker, 
xxxiii. 241. He died 10 May, 1658. Harwood’s 
Alumni Eton. p. 214. Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Tuomas Simon (2" S. xii. 2.) — Vertue does 
not appear to have known much of the personal 
history of Thomas Simon. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents may be able to throw light upon 
the following points : — 

1. What was the family name of Elizabeth, the 
wife of Thomas Simon? 

2. When was he married to her, and where ? 

3. It is known that he lived in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes. Can it be ascertained in 
ba part of the parish ? 

. Ina paper that appeared in the Révue Nu- 
cshanatigas about three years ago, ‘Thomas Simon 
is spoken of as being a Frenchman. Is there any 
reason for supposing that such was the case ? 

. Is anything known respecting House, the 

engr graver, spoken of by Vertue as having in his 
possession the effigy of Thomas Simon cut in 
steel ? Menor. 


Booxs py THE (1* passim ; 
2" §, i, 397, 498; ii. 19, 77; ix. 37; x. 106.) — 
A pamphlet called The Monster of Monsters, 
printed in Boston in 1754, was ordered, by the 
General Court of Massachusetts Bay, “to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman, in 


King Street, Boston.”— American Historical 
Magazine and Notes and Queries, March, 1859. 
K. P. D. E. 


Parents (2"¢ §, xii. 109.) — My statement, 
made at the late meeting of the Kent Archwolo- 
gical Society, is not given quite accurately by 

our correspondent Crarry. ‘The circumstance 

appened, not a “short time” ago, but many 
years since! And I only met with it, as a quota- 
tion, from a work entitled Thoughts on Laughter. 
The original work I never saw; and I merely ad- 


| patent,” 
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_ verted to the circumstance by way of illustration, 


my object being to show the necessity of prac 
tically, personally, and in situ, investigating all the 
“belongings” of those objects which form the 
study of archzologists, instead of inspecting them 
in public or private galleries or museums. 

Nor did I say that the “ patent was forfeited”; 
but simply that an action, brought against a party 
who had infringed it, was decided in the de 
fendant’s favour. 

The legal question I do not pretend to undere 
stand ; but should suppose that something would 
depend on the wording of the patent. The moderg 
inventor, or supposed inventor, of the proces 
referred to in my paper, had not only “a right té 
but had actually obtained one ; and 
for aught I know to the contrary, may be still 
working it, though it would appear that he could 
not protect it from invasion. * ‘The glorious um 
certainty of the law” extends, I presume, t@ 
patents ; and he must be a bold man, indeed, whe 
can satisfy Cuarry that any patent is infallibly 
secure. The danger is certainly not over as soom 
as it is registered. Dovuaias ALLPort, 


Srurs 1x tHe House or Commons (2"¢ S. xik 
37, 97.)—On referring to my copy of the Nobilify 
of the British Gentry, “which I had not with me a 
the time I wrote my reply, I am quite of P. Pg 
opinion that by “military members” is meant 
“those who sit in the military capacity of knights 
of the shire.” Iam curious, however, to know 
whether it would be a breach of etiquette for® 
knight or baronet who represented a borough 
appear in the house in spurs ? J. Woopwaam 
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